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Birds Catcft Fisla for Their Masters 



During his visit to Japan the Prince of Wales saw the native fishermen on Lake Biwa 
catching fish at night by means of tame cormorants, which dive for the fish and bring 
them into the boat. Cormorant fishing is in full swing at this season. See page 5 


-A New Substance Just Discovered 


BRITAIN’S SAFETY 
VALVE 

NEW ERUPTION IN THE 
HOME‘OF VOLCANOES 

A Molten Mountain Pours Out 
of the Earth 

LAND OF CONVULSIONS 

Hecla, the principal volcano of Ice¬ 
land, has been in violent eruption. 

The news was brought to Aberdeen 
by a trawler that had been fishing five 
miles off the. coast, and was suddenly 
involved in a dense cloud of smoke, while 
smouldering ashes rained on deck., 

After the smoke had lifted somewhat 
the crew could see flames shooting up 
from the crater of Hecla, and they found 
that-the' fish had entirely disappeared. 

Iceland is fhe land of great natural 
convulsions. So intense is the volcanic 
energy there - that since the twelfth 
century there has never been an interval 
of more than forty years without either 
an eruption or a great earthquake. Some 
of the eruptions'of Hecla have lasted for 
six years, and earthquakes have oiten 
shaken the whole island. 

Hills and Islands Vanish 

Hills have vanished, mountains, have 
been Tent, river courses have been 
changed, and round the coast new islands 
have arisen and' old ones sunk out of 
sight. It is fortunate for us in Great 
Britain that tliese things are so; for a 
great authority says' that the volcanoes 
of Iceland may be considered as. safety- 

valves-of the British Isles. 

Once a huge explosion blew , off - the 
.top of Hecla,, and the mountain lost 500 
feet of its height. But even the mighty 
eruptions of Hecla pall before those of 
Skapta, another volcano in the north. 

The most. tremendous eruption ever 
recorded since man has been bn the 
earth occurred there in 1783, when the 
volcano is estimated by scientists to 
have poured out in 25 days more lava 
than Vesuvius and Etna together have 
thrown out in 3000 years. ....' 

Rivers and Lakes Boil Avvay 

The mighty glaciers on the mountain¬ 
side melted and ran down in rushing 
torrents, carrying away hamlets and 
farmhouses, and -drowning hundreds of 
people and thousands of animals. 
Volumes of lava ran into the Skapta 
river and lake and boiled the water away. 

. In many places the river of, molten- 
lava w-as 600 feet deep and 200. feet. 
wide. For days the fiery stream'rolled 
oh, fresh supplies of lava ever pouring 
from, the crater.. It reached a great' 
waterfall and’boiled up the water in a- 
few minutes. , Then the fiery cataract 
poured over the precipice, providing a 
sight probably never seen before. 

When the lava reached the sea it 
made the deep bubble like a cauldron, 
and all marine life within a mile 
Was destroyed. The molten rock was 
enough to form a mountain as big as 
Mont Blanc Pictures on page 3 


A remarkable discovery appears to 
have been made by Professor Joly, 
who has found a new radio-active element 
in certain specimens of black mica: 

Tiny spheres, looking like minute 
bubbles surrounded by a halo, appear in 
.this mica—the black mica of Yitterby, 
of enormous age—and these little specks, 
two or three' thousand of which, laid 
side . by side, would only measure one 
inch, .possess the radio-active properties 
of radium. 

This new substance is much less ener¬ 
getic than radium. The' alpha particles 
emitted by radium will travel six or 
seven;centimetres, nearly three inches ; 
the alpha particles which are ejected 
from the new substance travel only one 
centimetre. 

■Uranium, the mother substance of 
radium, takes hundreds of millions of 
years to decay; the new substance 
decays billions of times more slowly 
than uranium! 

In these days, when almost every 
possible element has been discovered, 


the finding of a new one is a great achieve¬ 
ment. . It is not even known, yet if the 
element which caused theTormation of 
these “ halo-spheres in' the Yitterby 
mica still exists; it may have become 
exhausted many thousands of millions of 
years ago. 

This possibility opens up a wonderful 
field " of romance in science. Perhaps 
there was a, time in the earl}- history of 
the world when many wonderful elements, 
now- unknown, were. in. existence. Per¬ 
haps at some future time there will be 
no gold and .silver, no copper and lead, 
but some new elements. formed by a- 
gradual change of which today we know 
nothing at all. 

Professor Joly, the famous physicist 
of Trinity College, Dublin, hopes' that if 
ever the new element is isolated it will 
be named. Hibernium—" after that 
beautiful, but'unhappy country, ” Ireland. 

A hundred questions and answers 
about matter and its marvels are given 
in tlris month’s C.N. monthly. My 
Magazine, now ready on the bookstalls. 


AN AMAZING ESCAPE 

BABIES IN FRONT OF A 
RUSHING EXPRESS 

Engine Passes Over a Playing 
Child 

ORDEAL FOR A WATCHFUL 
DRIVER 

One of the most amazing incidents 
ever recorded in railway, history has 
just taken place in Cumberland. 

An express train on the London and 
North-Western Railway line was tearing 
round a curve near, Wokington when 
the driver, vigilantly on the'look-out as 
usual, suddenly gave a cry of horror, 
lie had seen two children on the metals, 
and it was impossible, even with the 
emergency brakes, to pull the train up 
before he ' reached them ; they were 
much too near.. 

He did not see them again until the 
train had rushed past the spot. As 
soon as possible he slowed down, and 
leaping from the engine ran back to 
find out what had happened. To his 
amazement and intense relief he found 
both children alive. One of them, it. 
appeared, had crawled away just before 
the express reached it. The other had 
been' thrown out of the way of the 
wheels by the metal guard oh the engine, 
which passed over it leaving it unhurt 
as by a miracle. 

Playing on the Line 

The little child was only three years 
old, so it could not furnish any explana¬ 
tion itself, but it was crying because, as it 
explained, “ The nasty puffer train 
• knocked me off the railway.” 

No one knew how the children had 
got on to the line, for the adjacent 
hedges were apparently too high for the 
children to climb through, and their 
homes were a considerable distance from 
the line. ‘ - 

The incident is a warning to all who 
have children in their care to' see that 
they are never allowed to go near a 
railway, by themselves. 

SHAKESPEARE IN SIAM 

Is there any poet so universal as 
Shakespeare ? Only Dante can be sug¬ 
gested as a possible competitor in this 
field, and Dante’s fame is certainly not 
so widespread. 

In- all countries there arc minds that 
delight in the men and women whom 
Shakespeare created, in the immense 
variety of scenes he brings before those 
who read his plays. The latest tribute to. 
his universality comes from Siam, where 
the king proclaims-himself “ an ardent 
admirer of your great national poet,” and 
states that lie has translated some of 
Shakespeare’s works into Siamese. 

The king, who was educated in Eng¬ 
land, made these announcements in a 
letter enclosing subscriptions toward the 
upkeep of the Shakespeare institutions 
at Stratford-on-Av->r> 
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COLLECTION MADE 
BY BIRDS 

QUEER BOXES OF 
PRECIOUS STONES 

Wgnderful Collection in the 
Galleries of South Kensington 

WHY 500 BIRDS FLEW AWAY 

By a Museum Correspondent 

In that wonderful apiary of silent 
birds! tlie Bird Galleries bf the Natural 
History' Museuih,there is a collection 
.lii'ade by birds themselves. • . 

It is, in a way, a collection of precious 
stones, and,though one may say they 
were; collected by the. birds In the first 
place', they have been assembled, pre¬ 
served; and brought there by a collector 
of .apothcr kind, the , naturalist and 
'authority' on grouse disease Dr. Ham¬ 
mond Smith. 

Many birds that,have, died of disease 
or some other cause are. sent to Dr. 
Hammond Smith; and some fifteen 
years ago he began, to get together 
samples of the grit .and small stones' 
which birds pick up, swallow, and 
retain in their gizzards to grind their 
food, as a millstone grinds wheat. 

Jewels that Saved the Birds 

1 u eighty-eight glassrtoppcd boxes arc 
pebbles, stones, fragments of flint, of 
quartzes, felspars, crystals, even shot, 
that birds have picked qp and accumu¬ 
lated: In one box is the collection made 
by a field partridge, a-bird with ar very 
pretty taste, for to bits of clear quartz, 
various felspars, especially microcline- 
and gneissose ; -rocks,.. he had added 
eleven garnets !• 

We have heard the old legend about 
the-jewel in the head of a toad. .This 
partridge, carried ini liis treasure-chest 
jewels enough for a necklace. 

■These precious stones—precious indeed 
to the birds, for without them they 
would die of starvation or indigestion— 
have come .from' all over the United- 
Kingdom, taken from ptarmigan on 
Beh .More, in Scotland, black game on 
Exmoor, grouse on Glanyllyn, in Walds, 
pheasants at Winchester, partridges at 
Wrexham. It is a collection the like of 
which is to be seen nowhere else. ' 

Scratches on the Stones 

On some of the. stones, a ntagnifying- 
glass will, detect the. scratches which a 
harder-- stone has made' ori a softer one 
as the grinding null has come into 
action ; some examples will reveal liow' 
a fragment of-acorn has (been cut-up. 

Moreover, when we think of the 
quantity and Weight,of the sharp bits with - 
which the bird has loaded its gizzard, and 
which may number thirty or forty and 
fill a goodrsized dessertspoon, .we recog¬ 
nise' the strength" of the instinct which 
teaches the bird that it must have grit 
to help it to pulp its food, and that if 
fire grindstones arc not close at hand it 
must find then). 

There larc grits from baby grouse', 
which had begun to pick them up before 
they were two days old, and there 
arc fragments of quartz that some 
pheasants strayed very far to find. . 

Seeking for Hard Stones 

■ The birds had been placed in a batch 
of 500 in a wood, but could not be 
persuaded to make, their home there 
because they could only find sandstone, 
which they considered too- soft! They 
flew far away to a more stony neighbour¬ 
hood: When, the next year, some crushed 
quartz was : added to the other amenities' 
of the wood— sun, water,-' and good 
cover—the birds, consented to stay. 

If birds cannot get stones they will 
pick up something else, even lead pellets 
or rose seeds. Grouse pick up shot, which 
is-what one .would expect; but quartz is 
what all of them like best, though it 
has to be quartz .not impregnated .with 
lead.-' -When in a-position, to exercise, a 
choice, the birds are, particular as to 
what they will'pick up . for their mill— 
they prefer clean, bright stones. 
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QUEST REAPPEARS 

Explorers Haul Their Ship 
Through the Ice 

NARROW ESCAPES IN THE 
LONELY SOUTH 

When Shackleton died- the leadership 
of the party in his little ship, the Quest, 
was 'taken over by Commander Frank 
Wild/whp has-been a Rolar explorer for 
21 vears; 

. .1 lic-Tessel went on.into the unknown 
regions .hear-the South- Pole, and was 
unheard q.f "till a cable came the o.ther': 
day',from. .its. commander,■-announcing 
that the party are on their way home 
after many adventures and two very 
narrow, escapes. 

Twice they were almost caught by the. 
pack-ice amid which they drifted. This 
would have meant at the best being 
frozen in for months, at the worst being 
crushed, The first time they escaped 
with the utmost difliculty.aftcr hard and 
persistent effort. C V; " ' 

Later they wore, in an even, more 
dangerous' situation, . front which they 
were saved by a lucky ground-swell, 
which,caused the pack-ice'all round them 
to break up and open. 

Instantly they- .made lor the narrow 
opening under ffill.steaih, and at last got 
out, by hauling'the ship .along with 
hawsers attached to ice-ahehors dug into, 
the.floes.’ They.'saved . themselves on 
another -occasion from -being frozen by 
catching sea-elepliants and using their, 
blubber, or fat, for fuel. 

BROADCASTING . 
Wireless Telephones for the 

rl"':.; Home v . 

. ■ We have lagged behind in.the develop¬ 
ment and; use of wireless-telephony, but 
we- are going "to pick - up some of our 
neglected opportunities now. 

- In the United States there are 7.50,000 
receiving stations for wireless telephone 
messages, and our Postmaster-General 
is at last making arrangements which 
will allow- anyone in Great Britain to- 
ins.tal a feceivihg set by; paying '10s. 
for..aT.i.cchee at. the 'nearest, post office. 1 

This, will mean,that between five in the 
afternoon and eleven at, night anyone 
whq lias done this will be able to listen 
to concerts, speeches, any kind of 
announcement which -it-.-is thought 
worthwhile to send out" broadcast. . 

■ A new. verb has come'intp‘existence—- 
to broadcast. The Postmaster-General 
spokekpfi broadcasting,; stations' -and 
hours' .in 'his speech to .'the House of 
Commons. He;. also • pointed to the 
Speaker’s Table at which he spoke -and 
where ministers’, speeches are always 
delivered- on -important occasions,' and 
anticipated the time when an apparatus 
would be; concealed beneath it which 
would transmit 'members’ remarks, di¬ 
rectly into the homes of constituents, 

CAN A FISH BARK ? 
Curious Incident in India 

Referring- to.our; Natural Historian's reply, 
to the question }' Can 'any. fish' bark like a 
dog ? ” a' reader-formerly Oil Mysore, India, 
gives sift interesting observation, 

• W-heiiql was . .visiting the . town of 
Ranmatfipur, on .thc River CauVcry, a 
friend of mine, -a Brahman, showed -me 
an. enclosure in the river .where a large 
nunibcf.of tame fish were kept, sacred to 
one of- the gods whose-teiitples give the 
town considerable local •importance. , - 
’ There Was noisigit of the fish when.we 
arrived .-at the; river, but my friend'; 
purchased, some. oil-cake and throw-, 
pieces in, whereupon -the' fish came 
leaping oyer each, other, : - 

The majority of them were quite 
good-sized fisli, from eighteen inciics to. 
two feet dong, apd in appearance tiiey 
remindedftne of the bronze fish support¬ 
ing the lamps on the parapet of the 
Victoria Embankment; and each had a 
hoFii springing'front its nose. ’ - 

They Were so tame-that they-would 
feed from the .hand, and in their en¬ 
deavours to get .the cake they emitted a 
short, sharp bark, like that of a puppy. 


A BIG MOVE 

700 Barnardo Boys Leave 
London 

HOW DR. BARNARDO BEGAN 

All over the'worid the; fame of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, has -been carried, by 
boys who have been bronght’up in them. 

They go out to; the Dominions, to 
British possessions, -to 'the United 
States,'.and it is'rare; to..hear of a Bar- 
nardo boy .not doing.iveir.v ' ... 

Tlie. refuge—for the' homeless, which 
began fifty-five years'ago in. a-small 
house in Stepney, has developed into a 
vast building where 700 boys are 
educated and trained to do useful work. 

Up to now this has -been done in 
London, close to the spot where the 
small house stood. But London is not 
an ideal place for Homes of this kind, so. 
they have been moved to a big country 
house in Hertfordshire, with 52 acres of 
ground about it, 

With their band playing and waving 
flags ‘ the boys marched' from .their old 
quarters t.o the railway station, travelled 
iira state 'qf great:excitement; and took 
possession - of their new. building with 
overflowing- satisfaction. What an 
excellent use to' pu.t.a. country house to ! 

We need young men,of Dr. Barnardo’s 
.type tpday. He saw, * when • he was 
a young medical student,-ft ragged boy 
sleeping under an arch. His heart was 
touched with pity. He.talked to the boy, 
and found him a home. - . 

But there’s lots more like me,” the 
boy said one. day. .. .A. - . . . •' 

■ That set the young doctor thinking. 
How could he do for niifiibers of home¬ 
less,'; vagrant little chaps'what lie-had 
done for.this one ? ' • 

" He would not let the thought go. He 
got help to make it a reality. —So the 
Homes were founded, and they have 
gone on doing more and more good. 

A GREAT SIMPLE MAN 

Why John Burroughs is 
Honoured and How 

' In America they are, growing tired qf 
statues that” represent-; distinguished 
men in stiff, ungainly attitudes, in boots 
and trousers which betray the beauties 
qf the , human. form A They have just 
madeia memorial, of the great naturalist 
and poet John Burroughs., .which • iis • 
infinitely more satisfying'find suitable. 

.His farm in the ICatskill Mountains, 
not very far from New Yqrk, lias been 
bought Tor the nation, ahd to. a . big 
boulder of rock, around, which he'usid to 
play as a child, a simple tablet lias been 
fixed to say why lie is honoured. 

With Gilbert White and Henry. D. 
Thoreau, -John Burroughs was one of 
the originators of the nature study which 
gives delight to such countless numbers 
of-'people .today. He-.was especially an 
nutliority on birds: From his observa¬ 
tions and researches he- drew a serene 
belief in the essential justice of the 
scheme of things, which lie" embodied in a 
beautiful little poem : 

Serene I fold my hands and wait. 

Nor care for wind nor tide rior sea ; - 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate; 

For lo ! my own shall, come-to me. 
What matter if I stand alone ? 

I wait With joy the-coming years ; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown. 
And gather up its fruit of tears. ' . 

.This philosophy of one who believed 
that whatsoever we sow,that shall, we 
reap gave John Burroughs a wide in¬ 
fluence. lie is rightly commemorated. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bechuanaland Beeh-oo-ah-nah-land. ~ 
Biwa- . . .- Be-Wali 

Dui Or . . . - . Du-rt-r 

Perihelion- . Per.e-he-le-on 

. Reykjavik . . Ra-keali-veek 

Savonarola . . Sah-vo-nah-ro-Ia 
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FIGHTING THE 
WEATHER 

Saving Oranges & Lemons 
from Frost and Wind 
STOVES IN FRUIT ORCHARDS 

.. Raising fruit in liot-honses is common 
enough, but it is only of. late that heat 
.has been applied to, ■ orchards - in the 
open air. 

In Southern California there are whole 
districts of orange .arid, lemon groves. 
Frost is, of course, -rare in that part 
of the world; but.-cold snaps- occur 
every now and then-, and without-pro¬ 
tection tlie trees suffer so badly that 
the. growers lose very, heavily. 

There was a specially severe spell of 
frost this winter-/ which would have 
caused enormous ; damage., but. for.-the 
heating arrangements that were- already 
in a number of orchards-against such 
an emergency.- These saved the crops 
on a large number of fruit ranches, . 

The stoves used; burn, oifi and diffuse 
a warmth which successfully counteracts 
even , hard frosts. On some properties 
there is one by every tree;—a tall shaft of 
thin , petal, not unsightly. The frost- 
fighters have an anxious time, if their 
supplies of oil have been allowed to 
get. low, or if the cold . weather stays 
for more than a day of two. 

Another method of- preventing tlie 
frost -from nipping the ‘orchards is to 
create- an artificial wind. - This is- said ’ 
to be considered ,,a promising device, 
though at present stoves are the only 
safe stand-by. • v ' ' 

Of course the- oranges and lemons 
are raised in price, but there arc plenty 
of people ready-to -buy them, however 
'expensive they may be.' 

PLUCK AND GRIT 
Blind Boy’s Success as Poultry 
Farmer 

Among all the rccords of brave blind 
people who have, triumphed- over their 
affliction there can be. few finer than 
that of a yoiing' man named Hart who 
lives at Hampton Wick, -pn the Thames, 
in. Middlesex. 

Hc'.has been blind since birth, but he 
has,never despaired of earning liis living 
and taking his place in the world with 
those'.-’who are fortunate enough to be 
able to sec. When hc.ivas'fiftcen lie began 
to.keep poultry and to sell eggs. . He was 
careful in looking after his birds and 
took trouble to,,find customers, so lie 
soon built up a connection. 

•Now he is twenty, and in the five 
years that have passed since he began he 
calculates that he ,fias : ,,walked- 25,006 
miles and distributed a million eggs. His 
journeys are made, not only on foot, but 
in trains, trams', and omnibuses. He gels - 
about briskly, does, ,nqt' use -. a- stick, 
writes his letters,on a typewriter, keeps 
his own accounts. ‘ 

He is a capital musician, plays two or 
three instruments, and is, very fond of 
going to concerts,' Thus he makes tlie. 
best of his life, h -,,,. 

LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT 
American Professor Advances 
Our Knowledge 

' To obtain light without heat is a prob¬ 
lem that has long occupied' the minds 
of research workers in laboratories. 

A professor at Princeton University, 
in the United States, thinks he has hit 
upon a method of producing the same 
kind of phosphorescence that we see on 
glow-worms and ■ fire-flies and that he 
finds on a tin}?, creature of the ocean off 
the coast of Japan. 

This light is cold: In the dark the 
flask in which the professor keeps the 
substance that produces it looks as if it 
were burning with-.a. blue , flame. 

The light is strong, enbugh<fo read by, 
but not powerful enough = yet to be of 
any; commercial value. .So, far it is only 
a curiosity. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF 
ST. PAUL 

* Temple in Which He May 
Have Spoken 
PROFESSOR’S DISCOVERIES 

The island on which Paul landed 
after the ship in which he was voyaging 
to Rome had been wrecked is called in 
the Bible Melita. 

Its name today is Malta, and an 
archaeologist has been making ■ dis¬ 
coveries which may turn out to be 
important in adding, to our knowledge 
of what Paul did there. 

The remains of an immense pagan 
temple are reported to have, been found 
by Professor Zammit, who believes 1 this 
to have been used by the “ barbarians ” 
inhabiting the island at the time of 
Paul’s visit. It was built at a much 
earlier period, probably more than 2000 
years before Paul was born. 

It was these Maltese barbarians, as 
they are called in the Acts of the 
Apostles, who believed the saint to be a 
god after he had been bitten by a viper 
and taken no harm. ' It is very likely 
that Paul’s feet may have trodden the 
very stones now exposed to view. 

He became very’ popular with the 
islanders, and no doubt preached to 
them. This temple would have been the 
most convenient place for. gatherings. 

THE GREAT PILOT 
Mammoth Liner Turned in the 
Tyne 

When the Berengaria, a Cunard liner 
now, formerly the German Imperator, 
went into dry dock at Southampton to 
be made ready to take her place in the 
Atlantic service, she. had first to be got 
out of the Tyne, where she had been 
transformed into an oil-burning ship. 

She lay with her .nose up stream, and- 
a very well-known Tyne pilot was asked 
if he could turn her round so that she 
might go out toward the sea stem fore¬ 
most. The ta.sk was difficult. The ship 
is 919.feet long, and the river at South 
Shields is only 1060 feet wide, while only 
960 feet of that is deep enough to float 
'the Berengaria. . . 

The pilot, Mr.' John Burn, how.ever, 
undertook to do what was required, 
and a crowd watched while the huge 
5 2,000-ton vessel swung slowly round. 
The pilot was completely successful. 
“ I felt it was‘all'right,” he said. " “T. 
spoke to my Father about it.” 

He had asked the Great Pilot to help 
him, and he did not ask in .vain. 

- At Southampton another wonderful 
feat was performed,' the giant - vessel 
being safely berthed in dry dock by’ 
forty apprentices who took the place' of 
the skilled hands on strike at the time. 

safetyTirst' 

Great Railway Record 

Canada has reason to be proud of her 
two mighty railroad systems, each of 
which has nearly as much mileage as 
there is in the United Kingdom, and 
also of the accident record for last year. 

■ Out of over fifty-one million passengers 
carried only'four were killed in 1921. 
This-speaks .volumes for the effective¬ 
ness of the Canadian railway motto— 
Safety’ First: . ... 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately .been paid 
in, the auction-rooms for objects of interest. 
Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” 1390 . £2930 
A 16th-century tapestry’ . . £1207 

A book printed by Caxton . ■. £725 
A Coverdale&Bible, 1535 . . £523 

Nine Chinese armchairs . . . £520 

Four Chippendale armchairs . £3SS 
Birds of Australia, 8 volumes.. £165 
A Chinese lacquered screen . . £157 

A grandfather clock . . . . £126 

A prehistoric gold armlet . . £90 

Five Japanese ivory figures . £85 

. A Maori double flute ... £72 

Five Hepplewhite chairs • . . £68 

A mahogany side-table .. . . £63 

. An English Psalter of 1553 • . £3S 



IN THE LAND OF 100 VOLCANOES 



A train of pack ponies carrying hay, with Mount Hecla in the distance 



The offices of the Prime Minister of Iceland 


The stone pier at Reykjavik, the capital 


Women loading up fish 


Washerwomen at the hot springs, which are railed off to prevent them falling in 


Mount Hecla, in Iceland, has been in violent eruption, the flames and smoke being seen by 
fishing vessels five miles from the coast. All the fish were driven away by the upheaval. 
This little island away in the north, with its hundred volcanoes and its many geysers, 
is a land of constant physical turmoil and convulsion. See page one 


BLOWING MICROBES 
OUT OF A ROOM 

Workshops of the Future 

ELECTRIC WARMERS 

One of the most hopeful signs of, the 
limes is the efforts being made to render 
the life of the worker in factories.and 
workshops healthier. 

The first step, of course, is to find out 
what it is in his work that is unhealthy’, 
and a glance at the last report of the 
Medical Research Council shows that 
the three causes ‘of ill-health are bad 
air, bad light, and dirt. 

Dirt includes dust, and'a small regi¬ 
ment of doctors are studying its evil 
effects. It is shown by’ Sir K. W. Goadby, 
Dr. Legge of the Home Office, and others 
that what provokes lead-poisoning 
among painters, or among potters who 
use glazes which, like paint, contain'lead, 
is the dried dust of lead—white lead as 
it is often called—or carbonate of lead, 
which is its chemical name. The dust 
'gets into the lungs and makes innumer¬ 
able tiny wounds’br abrasions there. 

Everyone who has fallen down as a 
child on his or her bare knees knows 
what an abrasion is,' and how it comes 
about. The texture of the lungs is 
much more delicate than that of the 
skin of the body, and is easily abraded ■ 
by metallic, dust,. • 

Need for Ventilation 

Another common disease among 
workers, miners, for example, and even 
printers, is silicosis. These men inhale 
very finely-divided silica dust. Dr. Kettle 
and Dr. Gye have shown that the hard 
silica gels down into the lungs and 
damages them. When the damage 
is done, moreover, the lungs fall an 
easier prey to the onset of the dread 
germ of tuberculosis. 

The best measure that can be taken 
against dust is to blow’ it away—away 
from {lie worker ; and the fans and other 
devices to do this are part of the new 
science of industrial ventilation. 

Proper ventilation is the best and 
quickest way ot sweeping microbes and 
disease-germs out of a room, whereas 
the presence of dust to which they can 
cling keeps them in. 

In the workshops'of the future there 
will be'strong draughts, and the work¬ 
people, will be kept warm by’ small 
electric warmers that they can fasten 
to their bodies.- 

POOR BIRDS CAUGHT IN 
A STORM 

Thousands Perish in Flight 

Winter lingering in the lap of spring 
all ,over Europe kept back all the 
blossom and made gardeners' anxious 
about the seeds they' had sown. ,It 
caused a much worse misfortune to the 
Hocks of swallows which were on their 
way to England from their 'warm 
winter quarters on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

A late snow-fall in Switzerland caught 
them as they were flying northward, 
and great, numbers perished. The birds 
fly very long distances at a time ; they 
get very tired, and are not in a state 
to resist' cold, especially after their 
seven months in the sun. 

As they crossed Lake Bourget, in 
Switzerland, many fell exhausted into 
the water. Others were found sheltering, 
miserably cold and half-starved, in the 
leafless woods. Nothing like the cus¬ 
tomary number have arrived in England, 
nor can nearly’ so many as usual be 
expected. Of those that started on the 
journey’ thousands have fallen victims 
to the bitterly cold-spring. 

THE WARMTH OF LIGHT 

The invisible red rays known as infra¬ 
red, hundreds of which are present iu 
sunlight, have now been measured by 
means of a delicate electric instrument, 
and we are able to compare the heat pro¬ 
duced by different colours, showing how 
pink is a “ warm ” colour and blue a 
“ cold " one. • 
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FINE iNEW SIGHT 
'FOR LONDON 

BIGGEST BUILDING FOR 
TWENTY YEARS 

Completion of the Great Home 
of London’s Parliament 

YOUNG ARCHITECT’S TRIUMPH 

London lias a fine new building on 
its river front. Already-The view from 
•Westminster Bridge was among the- 
famous scenes Aif the. world, and now- 
the completion of the new home of the 
■London County Council has made it 
splendid beyond compare, in the capital 
of. the-Empire. . 

It is sixteen years since the London 
County Council decided ,to build a 
County Hall in which all its.separate 
organisations could be' gathered under 
one roof. It was expected to take ten 
years 'to build,-but t he Avar brought the 
work to a standstill. -Now the great 
■building, the biggest and most costly 
erected in Europe during the last twenty 
years, is nearly complete. . In July the. 
King hopes .'to open.it. 

The Architect’s Romance 

. The L.C.C. threw open, the compe¬ 
tition for the .design to architects- at 
home and abroad ; - and the judges were 
Sir. Aston Webb, now President of. the 
Royal Academy, Mr., Norman Shaw, 
and Mr. W. E, Riley. The winner was 
a young, unknown' architect of twenty r 
nine, named Ralph Knott; 1 \ ' ' 

•.."My ambition on leaving school was 
to ; get on the staff of an illustrated 
newspaper,” said Mr. Ivuott, when a 
C.N. representative had a. chat with 
him after the exciting news of his 
success had reached hint-;' “-but. my 
fattier suggested that I ‘should"become 
an architect.” ... 

When he. heard of the County Hall 
"competition Ralph Knott said to him¬ 
self : “ Why shouldn’t I have a shot ? ” 
He' was' busy on his- designs. up to the 
last day for handing them.in. One or 
two'friends came to see them, and he 
had the ill-luck to upset some dye over 
one of the drawings ; but, fortunately, 
the stain did not disqualify- him. 

Not One of the Big Men 

Mr. Knott kept secret from his 
people the ambitious work he was 
doing. One evening,he. returned home, 
.to learn that a journalist had called to 
ask for details of his .career. Excited 
by.' the' hews, lie rang tip the editor, and 
asked if the winner of the County Hall 
competition wits known, . 

“ Yes,” came the. reply. •“ It’s an 
unknown man with a short, one-syllable 
name—not oiic of the big men.” 

,“ Is the name Knott ? ” was the next 
question. . ... . ■ • ' 

", : Yes, that'sit ; —Ralph Knott.” 

•And thus the splendid > tidings came. 
Since that day. Mr. Knott has been kept 
'busy oil the magnificent building, which 
will cost .ultimately v /3,240,00.0. 

Six Miles of Corridors 

-The ‘ Cguhty Hall has Sooo tons of 
steel: in its construction and very little 
reinforced concrete, being built chiefly 
of Portland stone with additions , of 
Cornish granite.. Its highest jiart is 
1 So feet from the .ground, and there 
'are two lloors beneath the ground. 

ft was while excavating for these 
that' the remains of a Roman galley 
were discovered. We ' indy see .these 
ancient relics in the London Museum. 

There is accommodation for about 3000 
officials in'the building. • 

The Chamber in which the Council 
will probably hold its' first autumnal 
meeting, is a handsome hall almost 
octagonal in shape. The seats for the 
members are covered with red leather 
like the seats in the House of Lords; 
but L.C.C, members will be more for-, 
'turfite • than members of . either House 
of’Parliament, /or they will.have desks ! 

. J .Aadon certainly has at last a, worthy 
home for its.Council. Picture on page. 12 
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JUDGE NOT 

French Town Asks 
Forgiveness of Children 
A TERRIBLE ERROR 

The story of a French town that 
asked forgiveness for a wrong that it 
had done ought to be written into every 
historyrbook as a.warning against hasty 
judgment., - 

A-’-French soldier named Maillot was 
killed •‘in battle. His .death was not 
reported,. however, and as he. did not. 
reappear lie was -proclaimed a deserter, 
and iif his absence sentenced to death. 

When. this, became' known to the 
.neighbours among whom lie lived they 
burned his house down, and abused his 
wife so cruelly that she died of grief and 
•shame.- Her two children suffered 
pitiably , also ; they were- treated as if 
they had committed. ' the crime of 
treason charged against their father... 

Later-the body, of Maillet was-found 
on the battlefield; lie was admitted to 
have been unjustly' accused. Now liis 
neighbours have given him a- grand 
funeral. Everyone went to the cemetery, 
the mayor asked the children’s forgive-, 
ness, all that could be done to repair the 
mistake .was done.. 

But they Could not bring the poor 
wife back to life; nor could they, blot 
out from the children’s recollection-tlie 
pain they had Suffered, 

Never were the Master's words more 
forcibly illustrated : Judge not that ye 
be not judged, k . . - ' - ■ • 

POWER OF AN IDEA 
Story of a Famous Frenchman’s 
Life-Work 

. The Suez Canal, which joined the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas and 
so gfcatly shortened the voyage from 
Europe to Australasia, India, and the 
Far East, was one of the finest material 
achievements of the 19th, century; as 
the Panama Canal is of the 20th. How 
Ferdidahd de Lesfeeps,’ flic creator of 
the Suez Canal,,-came to,think of his, 
great, iyork has been told in a lecture 
at, the French Institute in. London, 

JJe was appointed. French vice-consul 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, and when he 
arrived, there,had to stay in quarantine- 
for some time,because of cholera. -He 
read all the books he could find on board,, 
and one of. them; written by a professor 
whom. Napoleon took with him to Egypt,' 
discussed the, possibility of, a canal be- 
,tween the two geas. 

The idea took possession, of the young 
man., ,He : worked, out,plans ; he studied 
incessantly the details of the problem. 
Then lie bided his time until Egypt had 
a ruler-whom he could infect with, ■ his 
enthusiasm. • m , •• ' , 

.. Thus his life’s work was shaped by the 
chance reading of-that particular book, 
and by the tenacity with, which he clung 
to the project it. suggested to : him. ; 

A NEW KALEIDOSCOPE 
Instrument That Makes a 
Million Patterns 

A reader of the C.N*‘Mri S. L. Walk- 
den, of Hnrriugay, London, has designed 
a jolly little kaleidoscope wlio,se changes 
can be. Lien by,<& .number'of people at 
one time. . • .... - . , • 

! ” Instead of being in the form of a tube 
with an eye-piece into which the observer, 
must, peep, it is .(shaped, like the top of a : 
dog’s -kennel,, one. side bping glass, and 
several people can look in and see the 
beaufifiil patterns that . are mpde by 
simply shaking the kaleidoscope gently. 

It is an improvement on the old form 
of instrument, and. has been placed on 
the market under tlie name, of the 
Patternscope. It , will literally make 
millions.of patterns, for the twenty or so 
pieces of coloured material inside are 
capable of arranging and rearranging 
themselves in an, .almost innumerable 
variety, of ways'. .. . . I 


GREAT RUSSIAN 
COMPOSER 

RACHMANINOFF AND HIS 
WORK 

Why His Music StrikesThe 
Public Imagination 

HIS WORLD-FAMOUS 
PIANOFORTE PRELUDE 

By a Musical Correspondent 

Few pieces of music, are better known 
than the famous C sharp minor Prelude 
of the Russian composer Rachmaninoff, 
who is now visiting London. 

All over the world it. lias carried the 
fame-of its-composer—who, indeed, is 
sometimes' said to have regretted that 
lie ever wrote it, because lie is so pestered- 
to play it wherever he goes, and-because 
the world persists in writing and talking 
of him as the composer of this one work 
only, which he himself-considers one of 
his least important productions.: : 

But this, of course, ,is- .only a way of 
talking, for the piece itself is a very 
fine one, which any composer’ might be 
proud ’ to have. written. Those deep, 
solemn, .booming octaves with which it 
opens, grip the attention of the hearer 
at the outset and arouse expectations of. 
something unusual to follow, expecta¬ 
tions that are not disappointed. 

The Language of Music 

This is.music which assuredly'tells a 
story, and this, no 'doubt, .is why. it has 
seized the imagination of., the public. 
According to some, the story: is a very 
grim one, telling of a beautiful young 
girl who, 'by some terrible mischance, 
was buried alive. 

The composer himself, '.lio'weyer, has 
never given authority for...this,, and it 
may have no foundation in fact. In any 
case, neither this nor any other story is 
necessary to the enjoyment of Rachmani¬ 
noffs wonderful music, ■ which says 
wonderful things in its own language of 
tones for all that have ears to hear. 

But the Prelude is only one of many 
fine works .that Rachmaninoff has writ¬ 
ten, as might be expected, from the fact 
that he is one of the best-known and 
most important Russian composers' of 
the’present day. : ' 

Unfortunately, it has'not been a very 
happy time for composers in Russia of 
late, and Rachmaninoff, among others, 
has had little reason to bless a state of 
affairs that has caused, him untold 
personal' sufferings and' the loss of all 
his'personal possessions. 

A Musician at Nine 

Happily, he. succeeded. eventually in 
escaping from his Fatherland to America, 
where lie has found compensation, not 
only, in the wannest sympathy, .but in 
substantial material rewards. Indeed, 
if Rachmaninoff has lost one fortune in 
his native Russia, he is understood to 
have made another in".the States,, for 
which he may well be thankful. 

Like most great musicians, Rachmani¬ 
noff, who was.born at Novgorod in T873, 
revealed his musical genius very early, so' 
that lie was admitted-to--the Petrograd 
Conservatoire at,nine. That was forty 
years ago now,; but he lias used the time 
,well,.as-is shown by the universal fame 
'he .enjoys today. • ■ . 

He has written music of all kinds—- 
Operas, .Symphonies,. Concertos, Can¬ 
tatas—but it is for hjs pianoforte works 
that he is,’.perhaps, most admired.. And 
few can play these much better than he 
himself. For Rachmaninoff is not only 
a great composer, but-one of the pipst 
brilliant of living pianists. 

A SUPER-TELESCOPIC CAMERA 

The. wonderful camera which photo¬ 
graphs objects sixty miles off, shown in 
a~ recent number of the- C.N., together 
with a photograph of the Himalayas 
taken with it,, is manufactured- by 
I Messrs. Davidson & Co., of Great Pdrt- 
I land Street, London. ..... 


BRAVE BLACKS 

Among the Aborigines of 
Australia’s Farthest North 

THEIR REMARKABLE COURAGE 

One of the most interesting missions 
in the world is being carried on -by 
Australian missionaries among The 
aborigines of' the far-north of the 
Australian continent.", T A 

The superintendent of the mission 
has his licadquarters-on Goulburn Inland. 
As protector of the aborigines he sees to 
the welfare of some 4000 blacks-of the 
coastal region. 'The whole littoral from 
Vaii'Diemen’s Gulf to Cape Grey in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, a distance of 30° 
iiiilts, is under the Charge.of Goulburn 
Island Mission and a subsidiary, station 
at Crocodile Island, 100 miles to the east. 

The coastal region of Northern Austra¬ 
lia is splendid country and abounds in all 
kinds of wild life. There, are plenty of 
fish in the rivers, and Timor ponies, wild 
cattle, buffaloes, aiul deer roam the plams 
in thousands. TJie -deer, which were 
put there some years'ago by Mr. Atlee 
Hunt, a well-known Commonwealth 
official, are multiplying- rapidly and 
moving east. Grey, white, and black 
kangaroos are also frequently met with. 

Swimming Among Sharks 

The . courage and devotion of ■ the 
aborigines of this region is shown by an 
incident which occurred.recently when 
the lugger Amethyst,- containing a 
party of missionaries, was wrecked. The 
missionaries walked’joo miles along.the 
coast-until they came opposite Goulburn 
Island, which is fourand a half miles from 
the mainland, i 

Three blacks then volunteered to swim' 
across the shark "and crocodile-infested 
channel and take the news of the ship¬ 
wrecked -party’s arrival to, the..mission. 
Owing to the swift current, .however, 
they failed to reach Goulburn Island, 
and were obliged to land on an islet 
half-way across. -. , 

When they were asked Why three of 
them had attempted the swim they 
replied that if one of them had been taken 
by a'shark there would have been two 
left to. carry the news, and even if a 
second had been, taken the sur.vivor 
would have made certain of getting 
through to the mission. 

AN ISLAND IN THE POWER 
‘ OF RATS 

Flourishing Industry Imperilled 

-Lord Howe Island, off'the coast of 
Australia, is the'only, place where the 
thatch palm can .be found- 

It- is this species -of. palm with which 
we are all familiar as a decoration for our 
homes, and Lord , Howe Island lives by 
supplying, practically the whole world 
with palms. Now the flourishing , in- 
, dustry is threatened by. a determined 
enemy—rats ! ... . . t.. 

- Until a ship foundered near the island 
three years ago there were no-rats.there, 
but -a, few came ashore: then,, and now 
the island is swarming-with,them. They 
have eaten nearly all the birds and other 
life- of the island, and .alsci devoured the 
seeds,of th9 thatch palm,.so-.that, unless 
some means cf fighting tlie rats can be 
fouiid.'il'.c island and its inhabitants will 
be ruined. . ....... 

THE FIDDLE FAMILY 
‘ Some Ne\v Members 

... 1 V -.. ’ 

The select violin- family has been in¬ 
creased by the addition of six members. 

Hitherto there have only been the 
double bass, tlie violoncello, violin, and 
viola ; but now 'much greater variety 
of tonp can be got by the aid of the six 
new violins, the invention of two well- 
known French imisjcians.yhich arc called 
the sub-bass,; baritone, tenor, contralto, 
mezzo-soprano, ’while the baby ” of 
-the family is thy super-soprano, about 
halfjfhe size of ap-ordinary, fiddle. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE HOT BELT ROUND THE WORLD 



FISHING WITH BIRDS 

Japanese Praclice Once Popular 
in England 

The Prince,of Wales has been watching 
the native fishermen of Japan catch their 
fish at night, riot by means of nets or 
lines, but with the aid of cormorants. 

This' interesting ’method of fishing 
dates back to ancient times, and is 
shown in many of' the early Japanese 
drawings ’ and. paintings. The . fishing 
season is now in. full swing and will con¬ 
tinue until October. 

Men go put on the lakes and rivers by 
night with great flaring braziers hanging 
at the bows of their boats,-and-each 
vessel has from.]5 to 20 cormorants. 

The birds have collars round their 
necks with reins attached, -enabling them 
to be controlled from' the boat. A bird 
dives into the water, catches a number of 
fish, and then comes to the surface, 
where it swims until it is drawn into the 
boat by one of the fishermen. The fish 
are removed from the cormorant's month 
and it then returns to the water for a 
. fiuhhcr. haul. 

Cormorant fishing is by no means a 
purely Asiatic practice, for early in the 
17th century it was popular in-England,, 
and James I--was so keen on the sport 
that' he appointed a Master of Cor¬ 
morants, who was in charge of the royal 
birds used for fishing. Picture on Page One 

* ALWAYS IN FRUIT 
Trees Worth Having 

A reader in Natal,' commenting on a 
fact given in the C.N. about a tree in 
Florida bearing oranges continuously 
for eight years, says similar all-the- 
year-round fruit trees occur in Natal. 

When our reader was living near 
Donnybrook there were three orange 
trees behind the house that all the year 
round had fruit continuously. 

There were, buds, bloom, oranges 
forming, oranges partly grown, half- 
grown, full-grown, ripening, half-ripe, 
and full-ripe/all on the tree at once’, 


WHISPERS OF THE PAST 
Antiquities Close to Our Doors 

Many of us wish we could go to Italy, 
fo Crete, to Egypt; to Greece,, to see what 
is left of the noble buildings of the past. 

It is not necessary to go so far. There 
are . many interesting architectural re¬ 
mains -buried in this country. The city 
of London is especially rich in them. 

Underneath a spot in the very centre . 
of the bustle of business there are buried 
parts of a cloister built in 1123. The cen¬ 
turies have laid their deposit upon'them, 
and they are now covered by seven.feet 
of soil. ; 

It is intended, if enough money can be 
raised, to dig them out and add them to 
the church of St. Bartholomew the Great' 
in Smithfield, which once had a vast 
priory attached to it: The monks of 
the priory used to walk in the cloister 
eight centuries ago. 

The past is ever whispering to us as we 
go through cities of great age. 


A CALL TO ALL 
New Use for Half-a-Crown 

Sydney Hospital has a growing debt of 
a hundred; thousand pounds; ’and Mr. 
George FitzPatrick, a good Australian 
friend of the C.N., is making a great 
effort to get rid of it. 

Mr. FitzPatrick has been making short 
speeches in the street through what is 
called a magnum vox, and, as the hospital 
costs. half-a : crown a minute to keep 
open, he appeals for. half-crowns. The 
magnum vox carries his voice to large 
numbers of people, and the last note 
we had of Mr. FitzPatrick’s campaign 
stated that a four-minutes’ speech had 
kept the hospital open, for 32 minutes. 

Perhaps a hundred readers of the 
C.N.' would like to keep it open for' 
another hundred minutes, and, if so, 
their half-crowns may .be .sent .to the 
Director, Sydney Hospital Box ,939. 

I G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. - '• 


A BOY’S POSSESSIONS 
Woman and Children as 
Property in Kenya 

The difficulties that British officials 
have in parts of the world brought under 
our rule are illustrated by a case which 
has been occupying the courts in Kenya 
Colony, East Africa. 

Under native law there when a man 
dies his brother next'in* age inherits all 
his property, and 'under “ property ” 
are inducted the dead man's widow and 
children. In this case a claim to a 
widow aged 35 and her three children 
was. made by a boy of 'fifteen. He 
claimed her'because she had a value in 
monej'. This value was reckoned at 470. 

Of Course the whole idea of regarding 
any human being as the property of any 
other is repugnant to us ; . Yet if we 
tried to stamp it out forcibly and at 
once we should do -far more harm than 
good. Only gradually can we change 
native customs and laws. 

„ Therefore the court had to decide 
in the boy-’s favour, but at the same 
time it ruled, in accordance with another 
native ordinance, that he must not take 
possession until he has reached ’ man¬ 
hood and been put through all the cere¬ 
monies tlmt-rhark that stage in his life, 

HUMAN MAGNETS 
Curious Experiments 

Some experiments that are being 
carried out by a German doctor show 
that certain people possess magnetic 
powers like those of an ordinary magnet. 

The magnetism in the hand of one 
person examined was so marked that on 
laying the hand on a paper sprinkled 
with iron filings the filings arranged 
themselves along the "lines of force" 
in a way that most of us have seen done 
with a real magnet. 

The interesting point is that, after a 
magnetic person has -done some exercise, 
his magnetism seems'to increase.; 

Dr. Grunewald, who is conducting the 
experiments, has made an instrument, 
that will measure a person’s magnetisih. 


THE ANIMATED GOURD 
Strange Way of Catching Ducks 
CLEVER RUSE OF PHILIPPINE 
NATIVES 

Duck-hunting is now in full swing 
in the Philippines, and the natives there 
adopt one of the strangest methods of 
catching birds to be seen anywhere in 
the world. ' 

The hunter goes to the bank of the 
river in which' the diicks are swimming, 
and, cutting’ some brushwood, ‘seilds it 
floating among the' birds. They become 
alarmed at the floating mass, and take 
to the air noisily, but soon settle down 
again on the water. 

Then the hunter sends a gourd—a 
kind of pumpkin—floating among the 
ducks, which again take flight.' Once 
more they are reassured, however, and 
settle down, when a second gourd is sent - 
into their midst. This frightens only part 
of the flock, and a third gourd alarms 
very few. ' • ' . 

The’ hunter now places a- hollowed- 
out gourd over his head, with holes cut 
for the e\'es and mouth, and, Wading 
into the river up to his neck, makes his 
way slowly to where the ducks are 
swimming. They think it is only another 
floating gourd,' and the hunter is able 
to approach quite close. 

Then, suddenly, the man grabs a duck 
by the legs with each hand, and.wades 
out with his quacking captives, It is a 
quaint way of hunting, but lias been 
followed for generations. See World Map 

POWER FROM PLANTS 
Motor Spirit from the Tropics 

Two plants have been specially picked 
out as possible new sources of motor 
spirit, as they have been found to grow 
five times as profusely in a tropical 
climate as in a temperate land. They are 
the Nipa palm and a species of bamboo. 

The cellulose from these plants is fer¬ 
mented and' converted, into alcohol, 
which is recovered by distilling. 
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Number One 

“You must look after Number 
A One,” we are often told, 
but no one really means that we 
should always think of ourselves. 
The man who looks after 
Number One at all times and 
everywhere has no one to defend 
him. Jt is not done. When the 
ship is sinking the captain does 
not look after his own life first 
of all ; he is the last to leave 
the ship. That is the honourable 
place of Number One. 


There are stories of .men who 
did obey this selfish teaching. 
In the account of a shipwreck 
given in the Bible we read how 
the seamen, when they.heard 
the breakers which told them of 
land, attempted to take to the 
boat—there was only one—and 
leave the passengers. They were 
for saving themselves. But no 
British crew would ever do that. 
They would be the last to leave 
the ship. When every ship which 
left harbour was in peril from 
submarines, the sailors, if they 
had thought of Number One, 
might well have escaped, but 
they did not ; and they saved 
our country. It could not have 
been saved if they had lived by 
looking after Number Oiie. 

There is a fine poem by Sir 
Henry Newbolt called “ Craven.” 
'Craven was the captain of an 
American monitor which headed 
the line against a rebel fleet in the 
Civil War. His ship rolled over, 
and in that hour of peril, when 
panic seizes men,-Craven was 
calm and strong. Over the man¬ 
hole upon .the tower the pilot of 
the ship and Craven met ; it 
was a question of seconds. One 
could be saved and one must die. 
Then Craven spoke and said only 
three words : After you, Pilot. 
The pilot went down the ladder, 
and Craven died. 

But we shall have to deal 
somehow with Number One ; he 
is always asserting his claims ; 
he wants the big prizes and the 
front seats ; and if we want to go 
through-life with honour we shall 
have to put him in his place. 

There was once a Teacher who 
said to His frie'nds, “You must 
deny yourselves.” He did not 
mean that they were to do with¬ 
out sugar in their tea, or butter 
with their bread. He meant that 
they were to put Number One in 
the right place, to look at 
Number One and say, “ I have 
nothing to do with this creature ; 
we are not on speaking, terms.” 

As a matter of fact, we should 
think of ourselves always as 
when we are playing our games. 
Then we do not play for our own 
hand, but for the side. All 
through life we can either look 
after Number One or look after 
the side, but we know which 
way honour points : everywhere 
and at all times the true children 
of men live for their company, 
their country, and their God. 
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Nature Turns the Page 

£keat men are not always a blessing. 

’In some cases they overpower the 
imagination of mankind, so that no¬ 
body tries to do anything great, and 
progress is arrested. 

This was the effect of Newton, one of 
the greatest of the sons of men, who 
was almost worshipped in his life¬ 
time, and of whom Pope wrote : 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, Let Newton be ! and all was light. 

From the day, of his death in 1727* 
nothing of any real moment was 
accomplished by English science until 
Darwin appeared in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is different now. There is not a 
boy at school who should not feel that 
the whole universe is waiting for his 
observation. Nature is still the sub- 
limest of mysteries, and hidden from 
oiir gaze are forces within that mystery 
which will change the whole face of 
human existence. Who will find them ? 

Never was there a time of greater 
encouragement for all those who have 
the qualities Nature demands of her 
students—courage, patience, devotion 
to truth, imagination, and a scorn of 
personal ease. It is like the beginning 
of a new world. 

© 

Proverb of the Day 



Do not Carry Your Head Too High; the Door 
_ is' Low 

•© 

The Heritage of Play 

jyjosT of the people in each country 
cannot judge how they com¬ 
pare with the people of other coun¬ 
tries. Only travelled people can make 
that comparison, and they know, for 
instance, that the British race is the. 
only race. which has play as one of 
its great heritages. 

Some other races are beginning to 
learn how to play. Perhaps we play too 
much. The rest certainly play too little. 

You should see the young people 
come up from the steerage quarters, 
down below, to the'lower deck of a 
ship with a thousand emigrants. The 
British people at once begin to play. 
The others do not know how. They 
watch and wonder, and, after several 
days, a few of them begin to-join in 
the games a little. 

We must guard against overdoing a 
good thing, but the power to play and 
the free heart to enjoy it frankly are 
good things and a splendid heritage. 


Who Owns the Future ? 

M r - Fisher has been reminding us 
that a cynical M.P. raised a laugh 
in the House of Commons by ridicul¬ 
ing the idea that boys and girls are 
eager for education. This cynic 
scouted the idea that a boy would cycle 
thirty miles a day, getting up between 
four and five in the morning, to 
study chemistry. 

We judge others by ourselves, the 
old proverb says. Evidently there is 
no desire for education at West¬ 
minster, but we can" tell our M.P.s. 
that there is a great desire for it among 
young people up and down this coun¬ 
try, and in all other countries. 

Everywhere it is becoming plain 
that the future belongs to those who 
hunger and thirst after knowledge, 
and' that politician was right who 
warned Parliament that cutting down 
expenditure on schools is “ the worst 
blow at the supremacy of Britain 
since the German attack in 1914.” 

Tip-Cat 

TT-ni four-Power pact agreed upon at 
Washington is finally established. 
Now.we want a little four-Powcr tact. 
0 

Young Mr. Rockefeller is finding it hard 
to give away millions. He should 
take a lesson from 
a Government de¬ 
partment. ■ 

_ 0 

Qon made the 
world round. 

We have to make 
it square. . 

0 

42 very child comes 
into the world 
endowed with liber- 
tv, opportunity, and 
a war-debt. 

0 

The best rest cure: 

Work. 

□ 

W Guildford man 
lias been motor¬ 
ing round "the dis¬ 
trict for months 
looking for a house. Very careless of 
him to have lost it. 

0 

Jt is reported that there is "over¬ 
lapping in the police force.” Non¬ 
sense. The force is too good to put up 
with such a licking. 

0 

4 uook has been published called 
• Terriers. Tt is likely to be dog's- 
eared before the season is over. 

0 

Jhe gentleman who asks what is 
wrong with the Thames Locks 
has evidently not noticed that there are 
no quays to them. 

® 

One Good Thing 

■yiiERE is one good tiling about the 
men who want another war. 
They have certainly had the decency 
not to plead insanity. 

© ~ 

In After Years 

Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow 
In after years—those happier years, 
And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 

William Cory 



PETER PECK 
" WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Why a man out of 
temper is always 
in one 


Show Your Colours 


By Harold Begbie 


T Jp from the dark the flowers 
come,- 

Like colliers from a mine, 
Their labour done, their bits of 
sun 

From blackest depths of nature 


won, 

‘ Brought forth to burn and 
shine ; 

In flames of fire they swept the 
earth, 

Gold, purple, scarlet, blue, 

Each leaping bloom from that 
dark tomb, 

Each banner wrought in cold and 
gloom, 

A challenge, friend, to you. 

J-|ow go your thoughts, your 
hidden roots, 

In depths that none may find ? 
How go those hours when secret 
powers, 

As nature works in wintered 
flowers, 

Are working in your mind ? 
Strike up with glory from the dark, 
With courage from the sod, 

Seek Heaven’s air with joy, pre¬ 
pare 

Your buried soul to rise and share 
The living light of God. 

' © 

Hardy’s Bowl 

By Our Country Girl 

“ ’"That’s rather a pretty bowl,” I 
■ said. 

. “ Rather a pretty-Why, it’s 

my most cherished. possession !,” ex¬ 
claimed the lady of the house. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked, expecting 
to hear that it was some rare kind of 
chiiia, ‘and that the only other piece 
was in the British Museum. 

“ It is Hardy’s bowl,” she replied 
impressively. 

“ What ?” I asked. “ Do you mean to 
say that it belonged to Kiss-me-Hardy ? 
Or was it Wessex-Novels-Hardy ? ” 

“ Nelson’s Hardy,” she said. “ My 
forebears were farmers’, and they sup¬ 
plied him with butter and eggs and 
milk. In those days you didn’t send 
butter out in paper, but in bowls. One- 
week my great-grandmother’s bowl 
was broken while it was at Captain 
Hardy’s place, so he sent her this in 
exchange. Four generations have 
taken care that no hired hand should. 
touch it, and here it is still.” 

There it sits, for ever idle and errqAy, 
unless, indeed, it holds an invisible pot¬ 
pourri of sweet memories. It conjures 
up more than the romantic scene in 
the cockpit of the Victory; it recalls 
the tradition of fine old-fashioned 
countrywomen. Along with gun¬ 
powder and the sea there is a perfume, 
of baking and freshly-scrubbed boards, 
and linen smelling of the currant 
bushes on which it was spread to dry, 
and the herb border, and the. apple 
loft. The silent bowl speaks not only 
of a man’s footstep on the quarter- 
deck, but of crinoline petticoats 
rustling ' about uneven farmhouse 
floors and up the aisles of a small 
church. Truly one might value such 
an heirloom as richer folk value the 


family, diamonds. 
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Deep-Sea Fish Brought up by Volcano 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY 

ROAD ACROSS A STATE 

Crowding of the Lands of the 
Wild West 

RAPID RISE OF OHIO 

j 

The great National Highway across 
Ohio State lias now been completed. 

Beginning at Wheeling, eastward, on 
the boundary between West Virginia 
and Ohio, it traverses the whole of the 
great Ohio State, as populous as 
Portugal, a State that in the time of the 
Revolutionary War was the unorganised 
North-West Territory south of the Great 
Lakes, claimed both by the American 
Colonial States and by Canada, but in 
reality occupied by warlike Indians. 

What is now Ohio was then the little- 
known West, the land of war, scalping, 
adventure, and of hope. Each of the 
existing States to the eastward, between 
this wild hinterland and the Atlantic, 
claimed the right to have a strip of it. 

Epic of Adventure 

But as the Republic became organised 
into a single Federal country it was 
agreed that separate State claims should 
be dropped, and any lands occupied 
should be controlled by the Federal 
State as a whole, the region being known 
as a Territory till it was populous enough 
to rank as a State. Ohio was admitted 
as a State in 1803. 

The world has never seen elsewhere 
such a vast epic of . adventure as the 
filling-in of the lands of the American 
West, repeated later in the similar 
occupation of the Canadian West. 

; At first the routes of access were down 
the river courses, the Ohio River and its 
tributaries being among the first high-; 
ways of travel, and all the early Ohio 
townships springing up on their banks. 
Band's of friends, drawn from the 
eastern colonies, drifted down the 
streams in boats with bullet-proof bul¬ 
warks, and Ohio was won from the. 
Indians by open war. By 1818 the 
State had been cleared, and there were 
practically no Indians left—there are 
none there now. I11 1900 there was only 
one Indian to 100,000 of the State popu¬ 
lation. When he was beaten the 'Red 
Man retired westward into Indiana. 

The Call of the West 

The courses of the rivers ran south- 
.west and south,, and led to the Mexican 
Gulf, and in'-the early days of colonisa¬ 
tion the mouth of the Mississippi, into 
which all the waters flowed, was held by 
tiie Spaniards, who refused to allow a 
passage for American river craft. Be¬ 
sides, the call of climate and soil cams' 
from the West, and so, before long, the, 
river courses were left, and precessions 
of adventurers set out, by long and lonely 
trails, with the horse or ox-drawn wagon 
as the national vehicle, on the track 
of the retiring Indians. 

At first there was no road at all— 
only a trail marked faintly by feet and 
wheels on the stoneless soil of the prairie. 
But as more passed by and went farther 
on, and the eastern stretches of the 
wanderers’ track began to be skirted by 
houses here and there, bridges were built 
over the streams, and Something like a 
road began to appear. Honestly, too,’ 
were the bridges built, for many of them 
have lasted firm to the present day. 

Coming of the Motor-Car 

As the wealth of the West developed, 
railways were built to hurry it eastward 
to the coast and the large old towns, and 
the trails became deserted. But now tlie 
motor-car, which is reviving the use of 
roads in all civilised lands, is reminding 
the Americans of the fading romance of 
flie trails along which their forefathers 
adventured, often to danger and death, 
sometimes to a new prosperity.. 

The great National Highway has been 
constructed for motor traffic from ocean 
to ocean, and will be a visible reminder 
of the country’s long story of search and 
suffering, endurance and triumph. 


A t the Leland Stanford University in 
California there are on view several 
sea creatures, alarming in appearance, 
which are new to students of fish. They 
have been secured in a most curious 
and unexpected manner. 

Round the Hawaiian Isles the bottom 
of the sea is covered with lava rock. 
There are a number of volcanoes in the 
islands, and these for thousands of years 
have from time to time sent lava flow¬ 
ing down their slopes into the ocean. 
Here it formed rugged, sharp ridges, 
over which it was impossible to drag 
nets without breaking them. 

Lately the volcano of Mauna Loa was 
in eruption, and through the interior of 
the mountain a lava stream tunrfelled 
down until it reached the bed of the 


Although he is 86 the Dean of Salis¬ 
bury has just been mountain-climbing 
in Wales. 

It is stated that in Ukraine 10,000 
people are dying every day from 
starvation. 

A Travelling Booking Office 

At AUlwych Station, on the London 
Underground Railway, tickets arc; now 
supplied in the lifts. 

The Englishman and His Mutton 

It lias been found from figures recently 
published that the average Englishman 
eats about seven times as much mutton 
as the average American. 

A Wireless Matchbox 

Two new interesting American in¬ 
ventions are a wireless receiving station 
in a matchbox and a wireless receiver 
that can be worn like a finger-ring, with 
an umbrella as aerial. 

A Pom as a Sheep Dog 

A Leicestershire farmer has been 
fined for keeping a Pomeranian dog 
without a licence. He stated that he 
was training it to drive cattle. Only 
sheep dogs thus trained can escape the 
licence fee- 


ocean. As its temperature was 1S00 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit it instantly boiled 
any living creatures that were within its 
range, and these rose to the surface in 
a state of perfect preservation, a rich 
find for ichthyologists. 

The only regret the scientists had was 
that the boiling changed the fishes’ 
colour, and they could not tell in all cases 
exactly what they looked like alive. 

Some of these fishes are large, some 
very small. Most of thefn have for¬ 
midable jaws and teeth, which suggest 
that their struggle for life is severe in 
the dark, cold depths of the sea. Pro¬ 
fessor Jordan, of the Leland Stanford 
University, says he considers this dis¬ 
covery tire most remarkable and im¬ 
portant on record. 


In a police court lately a boy- has 
been fined for removing a mother robin 
from her nest. 

TheToof of Victoria Station is being 
cleaned, the work taking about 18 months, 
and 45 tons of paint being used. 

Wooden Hair 

A man in California claims that the 
fibre of the redwood tree can be shredded 
and dyed to resemble human hair. 

Englishwoman’s Scientific Success 

Mrs. Anna Davies, of Royal Holloway 
College, has won the ^200 prize awarded 
by the Association to aid Scientific 
Research, open to all the' world. 

New Flying Record 

Captain Herne, a pilot of a London-to 
Paris air express, has just created a new 
air record' by flying from London to 
Paris and back again to London twice 
in the same day. 

Lost in the Quicksands 

A man with a horse and cart was 
gathering cockles on the sands at 
Southport' when the cart began to sink- 
in a quicksand. The man had only 
time to jump out and cut the horse 
loose before the cart disappeared. 


MAKING WORK 
PLEASANT- 

HOW TO LIVE 24 HOURS 
A DAY 

Helping the Worker to Take an 
Interest in His Job 

THE PROBLEM OF THE MACHINE 

By Our Industrial Correspondent 

We often hear it said that " All work - 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
These words undoubtedly express a truth; 
but it is equally true that " All play and 
no work makes Jack a dull boy.” 

The true gospel of work is that if 
properly conceived and faithfully exe¬ 
cuted work is joyful to do and comfort¬ 
ing when done. One is never so happy 
as when.in contemplation of the success¬ 
ful completion of a, good bit of work. 

But, while these things are externally 
true, it will not do merely to recite them 
and to imagine that the existing con¬ 
ditions of work enable men and women 
always to be happy in their labour. 

In too many cases work-time comes .to 
be regarded, not as part of life, but as 
something subtracted from life. 

On this sort of reckoning, that'while 
you are working you are not really 
living but suffering, what a very short 
thing life comes to be ! 

A Man’s Real Day 

Let us think. There are twenty-four 
hours in the day. If a man works eight 
hours of the day; and those eight hours 
are not life, we get sixteen hours left to 
live in. We sleep for eight hours out of 
that sixteen, which leaves only eight. 
Therefore, if work is not life, a man's 
real day is but eight hours ! 

The trouble about much of modern 
work is that it consists of attendance- 
upon mechanical processes. 

The writer remembers the first time 
he saw the process by which a bicycle 
rim is punched with holes to take the 
ends of the spokes. . A young girl stood 
at a punching machine, and as the rim 
quickly revolved she made repeated 
motions of her arm which caused the 
punch to.. make the holes. Thus the 
girl became, as it were, a part of the 
machine, and her working life consisted 
of doing one trivial action over and over 
again, without relief of any kind. 

So it is with a great deal of what is 
called mass-production work, in which 
cheapness of output is secured by 
dividing-up the making of a" bicycle, or 
inotor-car, or boot, or watch, or loco¬ 
motive, into hundreds of separate, small 
processes, each of which is done by a 
person working a machine. Tliat is' 
how we get our cheap goods. 

Solving the World’s Troubles 

Now we see that fine words about 
happiness in work are not easy to make 
true in much of modern factory work. 
Therefore we ought to think very hard, 
very clearly, and very earnestly, about 
suclj work. Thoughtful men are seek¬ 
ing to find a solution of the machine- 
work problem in many different ways. 
Among them are these: 

1. Shortening the hours of machine 
labour so that those who do it can get 
plenty of recreation. 

2. Allowing spells of rest during which 
the workers can play or rest, as it may 
suit them. 

3. Introducing . reading and music 
during work, as is actually done in the 
Cuban cigar factories. 

4. Interesting the worker in the final 
product, so that he may understand his 
small contribution to the whole. 

5. Arranging for change of labour 
from one process to another at fairly fre¬ 
quent intervals. 

6. Giving the worker an interest in the 
control and arrangement of the work. 

Here is good matter for 11s all to think 
about, old and young alike. .The work 
of the world is supremely interesting and 
all-important. It has to be done, and 
nearly all the troubles of the world 
would be solved if we could learn how 
1 to make work a happy thing. 


THE SILENT SIGNAL ON GIBRALTAR 



For reasons of economy it has been decided to close the naval signal station on top of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, and the sunrise and sunset guns for the shutting of the fortress gates will 
no longer be fired as they have been since the British first went there 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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Peter Pan’s Advice to Youth 

The Glorious Cheerfulness that Helps Brave 
Men in the Days When All Seems Dark 

HARD WORK THE GREATEST FUN IN LIFE 

Sir James Barrie, the creator of Peter Pan, who was installed as Lord • 

' Rector of St. Andrews University the other day,- gave some fine advice to 
the youth of the Empire. Some extracts from his speech are printed below . 


KHAMA 

THE OLDEST KING IN THE 
WORLD 

A Famous African’s Work for 
His People 

“ THE DARLING OF HIS TRIBE” 

The story of trouble with Khama’s 
soldiers in Bechuanaland has brought 
into prominence 'this most excellent 
native king. 

It is astonishing to have it brought to 
mind” that Khama is still alive, for lie 
must be a very aged man, the oldest 
king in the world. 

No one knows exactly when he was 
born, but probably it was in 1830, the 
year when King George IV died. That 
wouldmake him '92 years old.. Yet in 
spite of liis great agc«he stands as erect 
today as a man of twenty. ' • 

, Tracking Down a Lion 

He was a reigning chief before the 
Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny 
began ; he is still lithe and powerful. . I11 
his youth, alone and at night, he tracked 
down-a'lion to its lair and brought back 
the skin on his shoulder at dawn. He 
has escaped death a dozen times, and he 
seems often to have had a charmed life: 

As a boy he became a Christian, much 
to tfie disgust of his tyrannical, father. 
Chief Sekhome. The old man, jealous 
of his son’s prowess and popularity, set 
assassins to kill him,, and on the failure of 
the attempt he fled into hiding, leaving 
Khama virtually ruler. 

According to the rough tribal justice 
of tire time, Khama should have' slain 
his father and ruled in his stead. .What 
.was the amazement of all when Khama 
sought out his father in-his hiding-place 
and replaced him on the throne!- The 
Bamangwato had not seen forgiveness in 
' that fashion before. 

A Modern Black Prince 

Before long Khama was the darling of 
his tribe,-a modern Black-Prince. Even 
his foes could not forbear to praise. 
“ The Bamangwato are mere dogs,” they 
said, “ but Khama is a man.” 

Always a fighter; Khama’s greatest 
"fight has been against liquor, the black 
man’s deadliest foe. For half a century 
he has : kept up this battle. Long ago he 
prohibited drink in his country, but once 
when he was away he left his. capital in 
charge of his younger brother, who tried 
to curry favour with the people , by 
allowing them to brew beer again. 

When Khama returned he heard the 
cries of flogged women and the songs ;of 
tipsy men, and found many lying drunk 
outside their huts. In a great rage.he 
ordered" all the drink to be brought to 
him, and saw it poured on the veldt. 

Khama Calls a Meeting 

Then lie called a great meeting of the 
whole towii and district, and, facing the 
thousands, the chief of the Bamang¬ 
wato said : “ I, Khama, your chief, order 
that you shall not make beer. You take 
the corn ’that God has given to us in 
answer to our prayers and you destroy 
it. Nay, you not only destroy it, but 
you make stuff that causes mischief.” 

But.the fight was not over. English-, 
men came to his town and-opened stores 
where they sold liquor. Once Khama 
drove a party of white' men ’ignoriun- 
iously from the . place. At ■ ■ last, he 
crossed the- ocean and made an appeal 
to the " Great White Queen ” for protec¬ 
tion against the white man’s liquor, 

• Only last year the aged chief said in an 
interview: “I refuse to agree to any 
repeal of prohibition. My people must 
be protected from'the curse of drink.” 
And' every chivalrous heart will agree. 
A dri'nk-sodden negro sinks to something 
almost less than,a man. While under 
Khama the Bamangwato have made 
amazing progress, and his chief town' is 
today the largest pure African settlement 
south of the equator: Portrait on page '12 


There may be students here today who 
have decided', .this, session to go in for 
immortality, but.would like to know of 
an easy way of accomplishing it, . There 
is a way—but not 
so easy as you 
think. Go through 
life without ever 
ascribing to your 
opponents . motives 
meaner than . your 
own. Nothing so 
low ers the m oral 
currency. Give it 
up, and be great.. 

You ought to 
have a League of 
Youth'as your great practical beginning. 
You will have- to work harder than 
ever, but possibly not so much at the 
same things—more at modern languages 
certainly—if you are to . discuss that 
League of.Youth with the students of 
other nations when they come’over to 
St. Andrews for the Conference. One 
of. the most- valiant men that ever 
trod St. Andrews said that doubtless 
the Almighty could have created a finer 
fruit than the strawberry, but that 
doubtless, also, He never did. Doubtless, 
also. He' could have provided us with 
better fun than hard work, but I don’t 
know what it is. • 

To be born poor is probably the next 
best thing. The greatest glory that has 
ever come to me was to be sivallowed up 
in London, not'knowing a soul,-with no 
means of subsistence, and the fun 'of- 
working till the stars went out. To have 
known, anyone would have spoilt it. I 
didn’t even quite know the language. I 
'rang, for my boots and they thought I 
said a glass of water, so. I drank the 
water and,worked on. There was no food 
in the cupboard, so I didn’t need to 
waste time in eating: 

The Two Callings 

You will all fall irito one of those-two 
callings, the joyous or the uncongenial, 
and one wishes you into the first, though 
our sympathy, our esteem, must ;, go 
rather to the-less fortunate, the braver 
ones who . “ turn their necessity to 
glorious gain ” after they have put away 
their dreams.. ' ... 

To the others will go the easy prizes 
of life—success, which has become a, 
somewhat odious onion nowadays, chiefly 
because we so often give the name to the 
wrong thing. •’ When you reach the 
evening of .your days you will, I thin];;, 
realise—with, I hope, becoming cheerful¬ 
ness—that we are all failures—at least, all 
thebestof us. The.greafest Scotsman that 
ever lived wrote himself down a failure : 

The poor inhabitant below . 

Was quick to learn and wise to know. 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame. 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 

And stained his name.' 

Perhaps the saddest lines in poetry, 
written by a man who could make things 
new for the gods themselves. 

A Splendid Truth 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the. captain of my soul. 

I found the other day an old letter 
from Henley that told me'of the circum¬ 
stances in which-he wrote that poem. 
“ I was a patient,” he writes, ‘fin the 
old infirmary of Edinburgh. I had heard 
vaguely of Lister, and went there as a 
sort of forlorn hope on the chance of 
saving my foot. . The great surgeon 
received, me, as he did and does every¬ 
body, with the greatest kindnqss ; and 
for twenty months, I lay. in one or other 
ward of the old place under his care. 
It was a desperate business, hut he saved 
my foot, and here I am ! ” There he'was, 


ladies and gentlemen, and what, lie was 
doing in that infirmary was singing that 
he was master of his fate. If you want 
an example;of courage, try Henley. 

... I should like to read j'ou some passages 
of a letter from a. man of another calling, 
which I think will hearten you. I have 
the little filmy sheets here. I thought 
you might like to see the actual letter ; 
it has been a long journey : it has been 
to the South Pole. . ’ 

Letter of a Hero 

It is a letter to me from Captain'Scott 
of the Antarctic, and was written in the 
tent you know of, where it was found 
long afterwards with his body and those 
of some other very gallant gentlemen, 
his comrades. It begins : 

We are pegging out in a very comfortless 
spot. Hoping this letter may be found and 
sent to ypu, 1 write a word of farewell.- 
1 want you to think well of me and my. end. 

After some private instructions too 
intimate to read, lie goes on : 

Good-bye—I am hot at all afraid of the 
end, but sad to miss many a. simple pleasure 
which I had planned for the future in our 
long- marches. , '. .. We are in a 
desperate, state,.'feet-frozen, etc., no'fuel; 
and a long way from food, but it would do 
your heart good, td.be in-our tent, to hear 
our songs and our cheery conversation.. 
Later. We are very near the end. We: 
did intend to finish ourselves when things 
■ proved like.thisj but we.have decided to 
die naturally-without ; . . 

I think it may uplift you all to stand 
for a moment .by that tent and listen, 
as he., says, ;to their songs and cheery 
conversation. 

There is a very, old Norwegian legend 
told to me by . Nansen, the explorer—I. 
like best to. be in the company of 
explorers—the-legend, of a monk who 
had wandered into the fields, and a lark 
began to sing. He had never heard a 
lark before, and he stood there entranced 
until the bird and its song had become 
part of the heavens. Then he went back 
to the. monastery, and found there a 
doorkeeper whom he did not know and. 
who did not know him. Other monks' 
came, and they were all strangers to 
him. He’told them lie was Father 
Anselm, but that was.no help. Finally 
they looked up the books of the monas¬ 
tery, and these revealed that there had 
been a Father Anselm there a hundred 
or more years before. Time had been- 
blotted out while he listened to the lark. : 

Greatness Founded on Courage 

Courage is the thing. All goes if 
courage goes. The greatness of a people 
is founded on their inoral principles'.. 
But what says our Johnson of courage ?•• 
" Unjess a man has that virtue' he has 
no security for preserving any other.” 
Be not merely courageous, but light¬ 
hearted, also gay. Some people have odd 
ideas of what gaiety is. 

There is an officer who was the first .of 
onr army >to land at Gallipoli. He was 
dropped overboard to light decoys ori 
the shore, so as’to deceive the Turks as 
to where the landing was to .be. He 
pushed a'raft containing those in front 
of him. It was a frosty night, and he was 
naked, and painted blaek. Firing from 
the ships was going on all around.' It 
was a two hours’ swim in pitch darkness. 
He did it, crawled through the scrub to 
listen to the talk of the enemy, who 
were so near that he could have shaken 
hands with them, lit his decoys, and 
swam back. 

He seems to look on this as a gay 
affair. He is a V.C. now, and you 
wouldn’t think, to look at him, that he 
could ever have presented such a dis¬ 
reputable appearance. ’ . 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

BRILLIANT FRENCH - 
WRITER 

Victor Hugo and His Amazing 
Powers 

POET, DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, 
HISTORIAN, CRITIC, ESSAYIST 

May 21. Albert .Differ born at Nu remberg . 1471 


22. Victor Hugo died in Paris.IS'5 

z3. Savonarola burned at Florence .. . . . . -149 1 

24. Queen Victoria born at Kensington . . ; 1819 

25. Emerson born at. Boston, U.S.A.1803 

23. Samuel Pepys died at Clapbam ... . / 1703 

27. John Calvin died at Geneva.’ 1564 


On May 22, -1885, in Paris, died 
\ ictor Hugo,- the greatest ' French 
writer of the nineteenth century. 

He was the greatest writer. Franco 
had in that period, whether we judge 
by the quality of 
his work, by its 
variety, or by its 
amount. He wrote 
lv i s way through 
sixty years of the 
century, publishing 
his first ' book in 
1822, when he was 
20 . years old; and 
his last in 1882. 
Poetry, drama, 'romances, history, 
politics, criticism, travel,' satire; 'com¬ 
ments on life—he poured them forth in 
an almost perpetual . flood. English 
literature cannot show , us anyone, who 
wrote so long and-copiously, and caused - 
from first. to. last ■. such • outbursts of 
admiration and of dislike; ~ 

Boy Born to Write ; - 

Hugo was a Son of one of Napoleon’s 
generals. He was born to write. 1 When 
he was 14 years old he wrote, a play. 
When he was 20 he was already almost 
famous as a,, rising poet.. By. the time 
he was. 30 his plays so excited the public 
that those who liked and those who 
disliked them attacked each other and 
.brought the performances to a standstill ; 
but in. the end those who liked them 
won, for Hugo had the gift of writing to 
suit the spirit of the time.- 

As the-times changed he changed, not 
following so much as leading. As a 
young man he w as -a Royalist, and' a 
French king made him a peer; Then he 
became a Bonapartist, and prepared the 
way for Napoleon III. But, disgusted 
with “ Napdleon the Little ” when he 
•knew him, he turned Republican;'and 
was exiled for about 18 years, only return¬ 
ing to Paris when the Second Empire had 
crumbled away. Finally, Republican 
France gave him one of the' greatest 
public funerals Paris had ever, seen: 

A Master of Rhythm 

; Victor Hugo’s fame has diminished 
since he died; .-. His high-sounding plavs 
are felt to be more rhetorical than im¬ 
pressive: His novels, of which the best- 
known. are ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris, ” 
.written in imitatron'of Sir. Walter Scott, 
and “. Les Miserables” and’ “ I,es 
TTavailleurs de la 'Mery” which' express 
his-deep interest in the poor, will hold 
~a place in French literature faf -longer 
than his plays,'though the life they, 
show is all life reflected back on us from 
-the character of -Victor Hugo,’ and 
tinged wijh his peculiarities. , 

But his poems have quite a place, of 
their own in the language of his country: 
For poems can be personal to the writer 
more naturally than either plays or 
novels, and in the variety of his styles 
of verse, and in his mastery of rhyme 
and rhythm he has enlarged the re-- 
sources pf his native tongue and proved 
himself, not only the greatest French 
writer of a century, but one of the most 
skilful of all time. 
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THE IMPUDENT 
/ SPARROW 

Nesting With the Golden 
Eagle 

CLEVER BIRD OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 

By Cur Country Correspondent 

t , . * * . - • . / 

Sparrows' have been nesting in tile 
Golden Eagle’s cage at the London Zoo. 

• There is no more cliceky bird than the 
Iiousc-sparrow, especially when it lives 
in town. It fears neither beast nor man, 
dodging out of the Way of the one and 
impudently ignoring the other. 

That sparrows at the London. Zoo 
should, be making their home with the 
golden eagle is all in keeping with the 
character of the bird.' . 

The eagle, curiously 'enough, tolerates 
its tiny companions, although sometimes 
it asserts its lordship by pulling down 
the Sparrows’ nests.. This, however, does 
not wony the sparrows, which build 
again. In the cage where the vultures 
'and condors live the-sparrow is also 
quite at home, and builds its nest and 
rears its. young there. 

The sparrow has'been introduced by 
■ man into countries all over the world, 
and very- homely it seems to sec the' 
perky little bird in India and America 
and Australia and New Zealand. 

But some of these distant lands are 
sorry now that they ever had the sparrow 
brought to their shores. The birds have 
multiplied so rapidly that they have- 
become great pests, and in New Zealand,; 
where they devour the farmers’ corn in, 
an alarming manner, speeches are made 
against -the sparrow, Icing letters are 
written to the papers denouncing it, and 
. local authorities place a price upon its 
head. In America, too, the sparrow is a 
real nuisance, and very often the evil 
deeds of the bird in'these distant lands 
are brought forward as arguments 
against it in this country. 

In Britain, however, while the sparrow 
undoubtedly does some harm, it does 
also' a' considerable amount of good. 
■Scientists'who have studied the bird and. 
its work are of-opinion that the good 
really outweighs the evil. 

The Rev. .Theodore Wood, for instance, 
states that during the breeding, season a 
. siiigle pair of sparrows kill about 22,500 
noxious insects, which,'’if allowed to live, 
would devour ten' and a quarter million 
grains of corn. 

: That the sparrow has been able to', 
outwit all its enemies, including man, and 
.to. survive, is due not to its strength of 
.body, but to its mental- and moral 
qualities, which are very high. ... 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 9 a.m., summer-time, on May 22 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 


What does Ad Valorem mean ? , Ac¬ 
cording to flic value. It is a phrase 
used to describe certain customs dues. 

What are Contours ? l ines oh a 
map linking up all places in a district 
or country where the height above sea- 
lcvel is the same. 

• What is an Incubus ? Any oppressive 
burden. The word really means a 
nightmare,: and - comes from ' the Lati n 
verb incubare, to lie on. 


GROWING SHORTAGE 
OF WHEAT 

NEW PROBLEM FOR THE 
WORLD 

Is the Water Sinking Out of 
Reach Below the Ground ? 

HOW CIVILISATION 
OVER-REACHES ITSELF 

There is always a surplus of water in 
the ground, which is a reserve of moisture 
for flic crops to draw on- in drqught. 

But owing to the spread of civilisation, 
and the more efficient drainage of large 
areas under cultivation, the depth at 
which this surplus water is found is being 
gradually lowered. 

In the United .States; for instance, 
where methods of cultivation have been 
brought almost to perfection, the level 
of the ground water is said to have been 
lowered about nine feet, and in one State, 
Iowa, it has been lowered twelve and a 
half feet. , ' 

Year by year the water gets farther 
and farther away, from the surface, and 
'.the consequences to plant life useful 
for man’s needs arc serious. The whole 
corn belt—the area,' that is, round the 
world inside which wheat and other 
grain crops can be grown—is declared 
by experts to be drying up. : 

Danger - of Ditches 

A well-known American agricultural 
expert says that the many local ponds, 
streams, and small lake's were Nature’s 
safeguards to maintain a-fairly constant 
ground-water leyel and to stabilise the 
stream flow. 

The extensive construction of in¬ 
numerable open ditches anil tiled drains 
with catch basins in many farm regions 
has more or less. completely removed 
these natural safeguards'. Open ditches, 
he declares, waste front two to eight 
acres of land in every square mile, so tar 
as food producing is concerned, and 
their banks develop, all kinds of weeds. , 

The subject is creating great interest 
among agricultural scientists, who re¬ 
gard arty further reduction of corn- 
producing areas as extremely serious. 
Apart from such artificial disadvantages, 
the-wheat crop, as already explained in 
the C.N., is' becoming less and less 
adequate for the needs of the world. 


THE LONE GUIDES 

, A Fine Thing with a Clumsy 
' . Name j 

Front Miss JoaiY Raxworthy, of 
Tuesley Manor, Godaiming, Surrey, we 
have received a description of-the work 
of an excellent branch of the Girl Guide 
movement. 

- The only feature of the movement that 
does not recommend it is its meaning¬ 
less and cumbrous name—the Extension 
Lone Guides. ’ 

The mentbers of these Guide Patrols 
arc. girls who, on account of some phy¬ 
sical handicap, cannot join ordinary 
companies or do what more active girls 
do.' Some are invalids, some cripples or 
restrained- by other infirmities. 

But it is found possible for the Lone 
members to join in many interesting 
activities' by" post, though they are 
always in bed. Their Guide Meeting is a 
letter once a fortnight: . Through it they 
join in games, competitions, Nature 
study, talc-telling; and even a team 
race. The race consists in’'seeing which 
Patrol sends the letter round and back 
to the Captain first. 1 "- . 

The organisation is tlie same as that 
of the Girl Guides. There are Patrols 
with Patrol Leaders, forming a Company 
with its Captain ; and there is a Court 
of Honour, formed of the Leaders and 
Captain, that meets—that is, writes 
round.—once a month. Through this 
system it.is possible for girls who seein 
laid aside to leam much that is useful, 
and to help others finely. 


: C.N: QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

What Do Frogs Eat? 

Flies and other insects,, which they 
catch with their tongues. -• 

What .Kind of Bird Produces the Egyptian 
Eggs Sold for Cooking? 

These arc the eggs of the drdinary barn¬ 
door fCni-l; and large quantities arc ex¬ 
ported from North Africa to’Europe. 

How Many Kinds of Insects gre Known? 

So far over a quarter of a million, spe¬ 
cies have, been distinguished by scien¬ 
tists, but fresh ones arc being every year 
added as-knowledge increases... 

Do Canaries Sing While Moulting? 
Birds are generally moreqir less indis¬ 
posed while moulting, and usually retire 
from observation as much as possible 
while the operation is going on. 

Do the Seeds of Male and Female Willow 
Trees Differ ? 

The male and female catkins of the 
willow, arc borne by different trees. As 
far as we know, there is no. way of 
detecting, the sex in the,seeds. 

; Is a Duck a Fowl ? 

The. word fowl means a creature that 
flies and is a general term for any bird. 
In a.more restricted sense*-it means a 
barnyard cock or' hen, and. is also used 
of a domestic duck or turkey. 

How Do Eels Travel from the Sea to 
‘ Inland Ponds'? ' 

They swim up the rivers’ and at night 
often ' lcaye the river and 'travel over 
dry land.’” The romaittic life-sto.ry of the 
eeL-was told in the C.N, some time ago. 

What is the Moon? . 

A body similar to the earth, but in a 
much more advanced, stage, having lost 
all, or nearly all, its heat. 'Some scientists 
think it may be a piece of the earth that 
in distant ages, when the earth was fluid, 
flew off into space from what is now the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Does the Robin Change Colour? 

At the end of the summer the old 
birds-moult and appear later in new and 
brighter dresses. The female is coloured 
like the male,‘but is rather duller on the 
breast. ■ The young robins, have no 
red breasts, but arc buff-spotted, brown 
birds, very much .like, little, thrushes. 

Why are Some Flowers not-Their Own 
' ProperColour?- 

ThiS question-refers to such-flowers as 
white primroses.- They are-, freaks of 
nature—that is, • departures’ - from the 
normal, just as some children, known as 
albinos,-have white hair.” What causes 
these freaks of nature is not known. 

When Birds See Themselves in a Glass 
do they Know Who it is they See? 

Jyo; they think it is' another bird. 
After a while they become accustomed 
to it, but they do not know it is tliem- 
'selves. ; To them- it is 'that, other; 
familiar bird.' So looking' in the glass 
is not vanity in them. ' • . 

How Does the Peanut Grow? 

The plant is something, like a pea 
plant, .with lower branches . that creep 
along the ground in all directions. The 
foliage is thick, and there' arc showy 
yellow flowers that do not hilar a Single, 
seed. Other flowers, too small to see, as 
soon as they are fully grown’tuck their- 
pointed tips into, the ground, and there 
the nuts -- develop and ripep,. massed 
among the roots. They arc dug up with 
a fork, like potatoes. 

What is a Snow Mouse? It is really 
a vole that lives high up in the Alps. At 
one time it was common when Southern 
Europe was one vast tundra, but as the 
climate became warmer the snow- mouse 
retired to the snowy heights of the Alps 
where it is now found. An interesting 
article on this little creature-is given in 
the'C.N, monthly for June—My Maga¬ 
zine—-now lying on the bookstalls side 
by side with this paper. 


HOW TO SEE MERCURY 

ELUSIVE PLANET VISIBLE 
AFTER SUNSET 

Sun-baked World That Travels 
at* Varying Speeds 

CINDER-LIKE SURFACE SEEN 
THROUGH THE TELESCOPE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The best opportunity of the year for 
seeing the elusive planet'Mercury will 
occur next week. It is a particularly 
favourable one, for the brilliant Venus, 
easily found, will enable observers to 
find out exactly where to look for him. 

He does not set until about ri p.m., 
which is very late tor Mercury, but lie is 
best looked for between 9.30 and 10.30, 
for, as the Sun does not set until nearly 
9 o’clock, this gives time, tor the sunset 
glow to die down. 

If the lower part of the sky between 
north-west and due west be scanned 
about 10 o’clock at the beginning of 
next week, -Mercury -should be readily 
found about twelve times the Moon’s 
width above tlie horizon. He will 
shine with a golden light rather brightcr 
than Arcturus, and will- be seen below 
and a little to the right of Venus. 

Where to Look for Mercury 

On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
evenings duly about tour times the 
Moon’s width will.separate them, but by 
the end of the week-Mercury will be six- 
times tlie Moon’s width away, and still 
below and to the right of Venus. With 
a clear sky it seems scarcely possible to . 
fail, to find this rarely-seen planet. 

- The early part of the following week 
will also provide opportunities for watch¬ 
ing him get rapidly away frpnv Venus. 

He is now at about-his farthest dis¬ 
tance from the Sun, .nearly 43^00,000 
miles, and so we get a better view of him. 

This -varying distance mates an 
enormous difference to this sun-baked 
little world, tor it receives more than 
twice as much heat and light when at 
perihelion-—that is, at his nearest, to the 
Sun—compared with what he.receives at' 
aphelion, his farthest: • 

Year of 88 Days 

.. Mercury’s varying proximity to the 
Sun also affects his.speed through space. 
Now lie is travelling .at about 24 miles 
a Second, compared with the Earth’s 
19 miles; but when he is at perihelion 
his speed is 35 miles a second, and 
is then much the fastest planet. ’ 

He will be travelling at this,rate in 
about six weeks’ time, tor his year is a 
very ' short ' one—88 days—-while his 
day is a.long one,'believed to be as long 
as Iris year ; for Mercury appears always 
to turn the same face to the Sun as our 
Mobil does to the Earth ; if so, it must 
be intensely hot and burned to a cinder¬ 
like surface.'- 

Tliis, indeed, appears to be the case, 
for the reflective power of .Mercury is 
very low, lower than, the Moon, another 
burned-out world. The surface of Venus 
seen through a telescope has been, likened 
to polished silver, while Mercury, though 
hut half as. far front the Sun, looked 
" like zinc of lead —just the effect that 
a charred and ashen surface would give 
under, the intense lumination it gets 
front, the Sim, ,which at . Mercury’s 
perihelion appears ten times greater in 
the sky than it does to us. 

18 Mercuries to Make an Earth 

. . Mercury- is but a little globe 3000 
miles wide. -Eighteen Mercuries could 
ibe packed, into a.globe'as large as our 
Earth, and.this small planet we may all 
hope- to sec next week, shining upon us 
nearly, seventy million miles away. 

. In a month's time Mercury will be only - 
fifty million miles. away, but by then 
he will be between us and the Sun 
and consequently invisible. The planet 
appears now almost a half moon, but he 
will gradually get more and more a 
crescent, like a waning -moon, /until he 
vanishes. .. This is why so little can be 
seen of Mercury because, when he-is at 
his nearest, the illuminated side of . .this 
world is turned away from us. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of Told by T. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 

CHAPTER 27 

The Empty Shack 


floor, face down and very still. 


fter a bit, Clem spoke up. 

, “ Bart, do you think we might 
borrow a little salt'and coffee—just 
.enough to take us back to the 
landing ?, Then we could return 
it when we come, up again.” 

Bart nodded. 

“ Av, I wouldn’t mind doing 
that, Clem, but rhebbe we could do 
better. If we could trail these 
prospectors likely as not wc could 
borrow their canoe to go down in.” 

Billy’s face brightened.- 

" That’s a splendid idea. Let’s 
go at once.” . . 

Bart's smile was a little grim. 

"They' ain’t just round ‘the 
corner, son. Mebbe they’re twenty 
or thirty mile off in the Ranges. 
’Tain’t going to be an easy job to 
find ’em.” 

For a moment the boys looked 
rather blue, but Billy, soon re¬ 
covered. 

Then we’d better start at oncp, 
Bart.” 

Before Bart could answer the 
two Indians had come up, and for 
once there was something like ex¬ 
citement on their usually wooden 
faces. They evidently took it for 
granted that Bart meant to make 
use of-this wonderful find, and it 
took a lot of talking to convince 
them that this, was not possible. 

Ahkim was quite indignant. 

Him no find dem men,” he said 
fi owning, waving his hand vaguely 
..around the horizon. And Clem 
and Billy, gazing, at the miles upon 
miles of wild forest and jagged 
mountains that surrounded them,- 
fclt their hearts sink. Any such 
search must be very like looking 
for a needle in a huge haystack. 

But Bart was firm, and the first 
thing he Aid was to haul the canoe 
some way up the hillside, to a spot 
where the ever-rising water would 
not be likely to reach her. The 
stores he also cached in a small 
cave near the canoe,.and when this 
was done, he made the others help 
him to pile stones’agamst the mouth. 

“ If wc don’t make it good and 
tight,” he explained, " the bears’ll 
get the stuff while we’re away.” 

" Are we going.to start at once, 
Bart ? ” questioned Billy. 

Right away,” was the reply. 

" But which way, Bart ? ” 

“ Straight up the hill. If we 
get on the high ground it’s likely 
wc may spot .their smoke. That’s 
our best chance.” 

Billy nodded, for he saw the 
sense of this. : > 

•They had -a meal, packed the 
rest of their meat, - and started. 
Barring that first night when they 
had got dost, , this was . the boys’ 
first experience of travelling through 
virgin forest, . and "it' was not a 
pleasant onfer : 

The going was awful; but for 
Bart’s woodcraft they would never 
have got on a.t all. But .the old 
trapper had : an’ almost . uncanny 
knowledge ■ of the ground, and 
kept, them 'out of the worst of the 
swamps and thickets. 

It seems odd to talk of swamps 
on a hillside, -but ' there were 
great pockets in the hollows : where 
r. man might sink in liquid black 
nuid over his' head, v For the.most 
part Bart kept them on more open 
ground which . was firm enough, 
but Very steep, ’ and littered with 
loose stones which had a nasty 
way'of rolling under them, and 
plunging downhill, each starting a 
little avalanche' as it rolled. 

■ It . was desperately hard work, 
and it took them three hours to' 
climb to the top of. the first ridge. 

When , they reached this they 
found a wooded valley beneath 
them, and beyond it a second and 
loftier range of hills. • Beyond 
again rose a third range, the tops 
of which were white with snow. 

There was dismay on Billy's 
face as he .turned to his brother. 

“ Clem, this country, scares me 


to death,” he said. “ It's'too big.” 

Clem did not seem to hear. Ife 
was.gazing away out across the wil¬ 
derness, and suddenly he stretched 
out his arm and pointed. 

Smoke !—’ he exclaimed. " Do 
you see it, Billy ? ” 

“■ I .'guessj you’re right, Clem,” 
came Bart’s deep voice, ” Ay, 
it’s smoke right enough. But you 
have got mighty good eyes. I never 
saw it myself till yon pointed.” 

He turned and spoke to the 
Indians, and Ahkim nodded and 
grunted. 

The smoke was the merest 
feather of blue haze rising from 
the woods on the opposite slope, 
but not more than three miles 
away, and as the going was not so 
bad they covered the distance in a 
little over an hour. 

They walked straight into a 
little open glade, in the middle 
of which was a small shack. It' 
was from the clay-built chimney 
of this that the smoke was rising. 

"Hullo!” shouted Bart, but 
there was no reply.. 

He went across to the shack, and 
knocked at the door. No answer, 
so he opened it and went in. The 
boys followed, but the little place 
was empty. 

“ Where on earth cap they be ? ” 
asked Billy. 

“ Guess they’re at work,” re¬ 
plied Bart, as he stepped out again 
into the open. " Ay, there’s the 
mouth of’their adit,” he continued, 
pointing to a small hole in the hill- 
•side above, the camp, with a pile of 
raw earth and rock beneath it. 

The’ boys ran up the hill, and 
Bart followed. They shouted again, 
but still there was no reply. Billy 
reached the mouth of the adit and 
peered in. 

".Black as a hat,” he said. " I 
don’t believe there’s anyone there.” 

CHAPTER 28 

The Broken Roof 

B art stooped, down and entered. 

He had to bend nearly double, 
for there was only about four feet 
head room. He struck a’ match. 
Billy, close behind,' heard him 
draw a quick breath. 

"What’s the matter, Bart?” 
he demanded. -■ .. 

Bart turned his head. 

“ Matter is the,roof is down,” he 
said gravely—“ a fresh fall, too. 
If there’s any poor chap inside, 1 
don’t reckon there’s much life left 
. in him.” ' 

' The boys were too horrified to 
speak, and for a moment there was 
silence. -Suddenly Billy started,.■' 

" What’s the matter, lad ?. ” 
asked Bart. 

" I heard something. It sounded 
like someone • knocking,” answered 
Billy breathlessly. 

Bart, went forward to ihc face 
of the fall, and taking up a stone 
rapped sharply on the rock wall of 
the shaft. 

There was a moment’s pause, 
then faint yet quite distinct came 
the answer—three short, sharp raps. 

■" There’s one alive anyway,” 
said Bart curtly. “ And we’ve got 
to get him out. Boys, run down to 
the shack and fetcli any tools ye 
can find. Smart’s the word.” 

He did not need to urge them. 
The boys [airly flew to obey. They 
found two shovels, a pick and an 
axe, and then the work began. 

A terrible job it was, too, for it 
was no use just digging. That 
would only have meant the roof 
falling again, and burying them a* 
well as whoever was inside. They 
had to cut logs, and "timber” the 
rotten roof as they went, and with¬ 
out Bart, the boys and the Indians 
could never liavc done it. 

But Bart knew every last thing 
about mining, and with his help 
they at last cut through the .fall, 
.into a little dark chamber behind. 

The light of a flaring , fir torch 
' shone ruddily through the gloom 
and showed two figures flat on the 


Bart shook his head. 

I guess we’re too late,” he said 
gravely; but Clem was already on 
his knees beside the nearer,and had 
put his ear to the man’s chest. 

" No,” he answered quickly. 

He’s alive. I can feel his heart 
beating.” 

" That's more’n you can say for 
this poor chap,” answered Bart, 
who was examining the other. “ A 
rock’s .gof him on the head, and I 
guess it killed him right away.” 

Between them they lifted the 
living, man out. He was quite a 
young fellow, with red hair, a 
pleasant freckled face and a snub 
nose. And presently, when they 
had laid him down on the grass, 
his eyes opened and proved to be 
very honest-looking blue ones.- 

" He’s . .all right,” said ■ Bart. 
" It was just the bad air that 
caught him.” 

. The youngster looked up in a puz¬ 
zled way,, then his face changed. 

" Where’s Grayson ? ” he asked 
hoarsely. Before they could an¬ 
swer, " Oh, I remember now,” he 
groaned. “ He was killed when 
the roof fell.” He covered his 
eyes with His hands, and a sob 
shook him. 

" I reckon he didn’t suffer,” said 
Bart soberly. • " Anyways, I’m glad 
we came in time to get you out,” 

The youngster sat up and gazed 
at Bart and the boys. 

It’s a miracle,” hesaid. "We’ve 
never seen a soul here before—not 
even an Indian. How ever did you 
happen to come in the nick of 
time 

" ’Twasn’t just happening,” said 
Bart gravely, and briefly ex¬ 
plained matters. 

The other drew a long breath. 

" And you’ve saved our canoe and 
stores! Well, you're white,’any¬ 
way ! ” 

He said it as if he meant it, and 
Bart reddened a little under his tan. 

"I’m mighty glad wc were able 
to,’’ he answered, .” but I guess you 
don’t need- to give us. too much 
credit. Ye see, the reason we came 
along up here was to beg for a loan 
of that there.canoe.” 

“Loan of it! Why, I’ll give it 
you—and gladly 1 ” exclaimed the 
youngster. . He looked up at Bart. 
“ My name’s Jock Scarlett," he said. 

And I’m , Bart ‘Condon,” was 
the answer, " and these boys are 
Clem and Billy Ballard.” 

Young’ Scarlett rose to his feet 
and shook hands all round. Then 
he pointed toward the adit. 

“ I guess we’ve got to bury poor 
Grayson," he said heavily. “ After 
that we’ll go down to the shack and 
talk things.over,” ' 

CHAPTER 29 
What Clem Saw 

ocK-’s a topping good chap— 
that’s what I think,” said 
Billy to his brother as the two 
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went down together to wash at the 
spring next morning. 

Clem nodded. 

, " Yes; hc-docs seem a good sort,” 
lie remarked. “ And Bart says 
heTl come with us up country,” he 
added quietly. 

. Billy gave a shout' of delight. 

"That’s top hole. Then wc 
sha’n’t have to go back to the 
landing for fresh stores.” 

"No; we’re going straight on 
inland.”, Clem paused and looked 
thoughtful. .Hilly, where arc we 
going, I wonder ? ” 

Billy shrugged his shoulders. , 

“I don’t know, Clem; and F 
don’t much care. So long as wc 
go with Bart we’re all right.” 

“ I’m with you there all the 
way,” agreed Clem. “All the 
same the thing’s a bit mysterious.” 

" You mean with these queer 
people on our track—Gurney and 
Craze and Pelly ? ” • 

" That’s it. And just remember 
they’re after this chap they call 
the Big Britisher. I wonder if 
we are going to him, too.” 

Billy raised his head, all dripping, 
from the clear, cold pool. “ I 
expect we are. I hope so, any way. 
But this is the finest country on 
earth, and Bart’s the best chap I 
ever met, so what’s the use of 
bothering about anything ? ” 

Clem couldn’t help smiling at 
Billy’s enthusiasm. 

" That’s the best way to look at 
it, old chap,” he answered; “ And 
now, if you’ve finished . washing, 
lot's get back to breakfast. 1 ’ 

The shack was well supplied with 
stores', and all the party were pretty 
well loaded as they took the back 
trail to the lake. It was a glorious 
morning, and, though the sun. was 
hot, a pleasantly cool breeze blew 
down from the gleaming snow- 
fields above them. 

AH were in good spirits except 
poor Jock Scarlett, who was natur¬ 
ally feeling the sudden death of his 
partner. But as the two boys 
chatted away to him his face lost 
some of its sadness, and he even 
smiled now and then as he answered 
their numerous questions. 

He told them that his people 
were. Scottish Canadians, that, his 
father and mother were both dead, 
and that his only near relation was 
a sister called Maggie,' who lived 
with, an aunt in .Vancouver. The 
aunt was very badly off, and Jock 
had struck North, hoping to find 
a fortune in gold or platinum. 

“ But you’re leaving your mine,” 
exclaimed Billy. 

' “ I reckon we’d have done that any 
way, pretty soon,” Jock answered 
soberly. " It wasn’t much of a 
prospect at best. . From ■ what 
Condon has told me it lopks as if 
I’d do a heap better up where you’ 
fellows are going. ” - • 

" Did'Bart- tell you where we 
were going ? ” questioned Billy. 

• “ No, he didn’t. But he told 
me it was good country, and I 
guess he’s one of those chaps you 
trust right away.” » - . 

" He jolly well is.” agreed Billy. 
As he spoke they were topping the 
last/idge and Billy pulled up short. 

V I say, look at the lake!” he 
cried ; “ it’s bigger than ever.” 

Jock Scarlett whistled softly. 

“ My word, the river does look a 
bit different from the last time 1 
saw it! I’m safe grateful you 
fellows found our canoe.” 

Clem, who had been gazing hard 
at something far down the lake, 
stretched out his arm and pointed. 

" I say, what’s that ? ” he asked. 

Jock Scarlett took a pair of 
.field-glasses from a case slung over 
his shoulder and focussed them. , 

" It’s a canoe,” he said presently. 
" And three men iu her—one. white 
and two Indians.” 

"Lend me the glasses," cut in 
Bart sharply. 

He took a long look, then lowered 
them, and the boys saw that his 
usually good-natured lace had 
changed and hardened. 

“ I thought as much,” he growled. 
" It’s that fellow Pelly with his 
Indians. Come on sharp, the lot of 
ye. If Pelly finds our camp before 
we reach it there’s going to be right 
serious trouble.” 

TO BE COXTINL'F.r. 


Who Was He? . 

A Great Reformer 

A bout five hundred years 
■'A- before Jesus was horn the 
son of an Indian rajah became 
tired of the pomp and gaiety of 
the court, where he lived with 
his wife, a princess, and-his son, 
and stole away quietly from the 
palace to live as an ascetic. 

He renounced rank and riches, 
and in the seclusion of a dense 
jungle far from the haunts of 
men studied and meditated on 
the ancient faith of his people. 
For six years he lived in this way, 
and then, finding no satisfaction, 
began to think of returning to 
the palace. For a whole day ho 
sat under a tree struggling with 
this desire and wondering how 
to obtain happiness. 

After much despair and doubt 
there at last dawned on him the 
idea that in the conquest of self 
and in love for one’s fellow men' 
lay the true path of happiness. 

He regarded this as the 
breaking in of a great light/and 
from, that time to the present 
has been known by a name that 
means the Enlightened One. 

He was now 36, and going into 
an ancient and crowded city 
sacred to the faith of bis people, 
he began preaching what he 
believ,ed to be the truth. Thou¬ 
sands listened to his preaching, 
and many enrolled themselves-in 
a society of begging monks who ■ 
went about, dependent on alms, 
to spread the new teaching. 

For 44 years the rajah’s son 
travelled from place to place, 
preaching his doctrines and 
obtaining.- converts, not .only 
•among those who were prepared 
to give up their home life and 
join the ranks of his active 
missionary followers,- but also 
among the people who continued 
.to live in their homes carrying on 
ordinary everyday duties', but 
believing that in the teaching of- 
the prince lay the true secret of 
happiness and the highest truth. 

The■ preacher gave .up all 
wealth,-and was content to be de¬ 
pendent wholly upon the charity 
of others.. Wherever he went lie. 
taught to those who would listen 
the importance and joy of self¬ 
conquest ; and though there, were 
often some who scoffed and 
many who were indiffere'ht, his 
followers steadily increased,. un¬ 
til after.liis death they came to 
be numbered by millions. 

There-is much that is admir¬ 
able iu - his teaching, especially 
the idea of living for others f but 
in holding that existence is 
necessarily miserable in itself, 
and that the greatest good is' a 
stated of non-existence, he certain¬ 
ly is a long way behind the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus. He was, however, a 
great and good. 
reformer, and 
the world owes 
much to him. 

After a busy 
missionary’ 
life he died in 
his eighty-first 
year in a town 
about eighty 
miles- from where lie" was born. 
Here is his portrait; \vlio was lie ? 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

A LGY was seated in the Park, 
feeling bored. “ Is tliere 
anything fresh about here?” he 
asked, as the man was giving him 
his ticket. 

“ No, sir,” the man replied, " ex¬ 
cept the paint you are sitting on:” 

. 0 : 0 a 

Why is a Iruiterei’s shop like an 
' almanac ? 

Because 1 it has dates. 

0 • - a a 
. . .What Am I? 

M Y station, is low, and lily body 
quite.small, 

But my head’s very large and as 
lound as a ball; 

.Yet, oh! The dire scene that is 
sure to ensue, - ■ • • 

. My youth to afflict and my vigour 
subdue ; ■ _ _■ 

A band of vile robbers my' borders 
infect," 

Lay waste all before them, and 
spoil my rich vest; . 

Should I ’scape this fell' danger, I 
meet with a worse— 

In the prime of my life I’m cut off 
by my nurse. Solution next week 

ra . q ■ 0 


The Mysterious Number 

W K1LE doing her homework one 
evening Topsy noticed that 
a certain number when multiplied 
by 3 , 6, 9 , 12 , 15 , IS, 21, 24 , and 27, 
in each case gave as product a 
figure repeated three times. 

What was the number ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 ' 0 
The Zoo That Never Was 




Riff-Raff 

0 . 0 0 

What is the.least valuable thing a 
boy can have in his pocket ? 

A hole. 

- E 0 0 

A Fit of the Blues 

'jpit'RE was a queer doctor of Crewe 
Who neversaid “ How do you do ? ” 
He would.waggle his head ■ 
Rack and forward instead 
Till hisfacehad turned perfectly blue. 
000 
What’s in a Name? 



Dignity : “ They call me a chow- 
chow'.”. . - - 

Impudence: “That’sfunny. They 
call me a bow-wow.” 

. 0. r . □ . 0 

Do You Live in Lowestoft? 

Jn the Domesday Book this' is 
spelt Lothuwistoff, and means 
Hie toft or field of Lothewig, the 
same name as that of a famous 
King of the Franks. No doubt, 
long ago,- some, important chief 
owned land at this place, and his 
name in a modified form has ever 
since been connected, with it. 


The Lnfh 

thankful you’re not fat and 
round 1 

I don’t like life'at all! 

For when I’m found upon the 
ground 

Folks bounce me like a ball ! " 

.- 0 0 -E 

EEE. III, and UUU 

gOME examples were recently given 
in the C.N. of words containing 
the letter c several' times, and of 
others with the letter i. 

Nearly one hundred years ago 
Lord Holland wrote a “ Legend of 
Eve,” which, although it contained 
more than 500 words, excluded all 
the vowels but e. 

Here is a verse that-was included 
in the legend : . 

Ere the green reed be red, 

•• Sweet Eve, be never wed ; 

Ere be green the red cheek, 

• Never-wed thee, Eve meek. . 

Many writers have endeavoured 
to compose poems containing only, 
one vowel, the following verse 
containing, nq other vowel but i: 
Idling 1 sit in this.mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds, in wild, swift vigils, 
circling skim. . 

Light winds in sighing sink,-till, 
rising bright, 

Night’s virgin pilgrim swims in 
vivid light. 

To write a poem with u as the only 
vowel is much more difficult, but this 1 
verse is quite a good example: 

Dull humdrum murmurs lull, but 
hubbub stuns. 

Lucullus snuffs, up musk, mundun- 
gus shuns. 

Puss purrs, buds burst, bucks butt, 
luck turns up trumps ; 

But full cups, hurtful, spur up 
unjust thumps. - - 

0 B 0 

Why is poultry fanning always 
profitable ? 1 

Because for every grain the fowls 
take they, give a peck. 

B ■ 0 0 

'Strange! 

A visitor to a small country place 

• -was admiring the quaint little 

local railway that connected a few 
outlying, villages with the nearest 
market town. . 

“ Do you know, sir,” said the 
engineer to whom he had been 10 
speaking, “ in all the forty years 
the. line has been in operation we 
have not had one collision.” 

“Is that • so ? ” queried .the 
•visitor. “ A truly wonderful re¬ 
cord. And how much rolling-stock 
have you-?'” 

- “ Just the one train, sir,”'replied 
the engineer. 

0 0-0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Jack ami His Apples He had two apples 
' . , AnagTams 

1 ; Bertha, Deborah, Bella,. Rosa, and 
Winifred. 

Events in History 

The Great Fire of London, 1666 


Jacko in a Hurry 

Delixda’s Joe must have had a very forgiving nature, for in 
_ spite of the trick Jacko played him with the-pics he let 
him come back again the next day. But not without a'warning. 

“ Now, just you’mind,” lie said, holding up a very grubby 
■finger. “ No larks today, or off you go.” 

Lie was standing on a ladder at the time, and, unfortunately, 
at the word “ go ” he lost his footing and fell with a plop to the. 
ground. He might have broken his neck,'but he didn’t, far 
instead of failing on the hard earth, lie .fell into the middle of 
a heap of mortar. • . . 

It saved his bones, but it made him'in a frightful mess; ..-As 
soon as ever the poor fellow could get up out of it, he began 
abusing Jacko. And as soon as ever Jacko could stop laughing, 
he began to choke-with indignation'. . i- • 

What do you mean—-all* .my’faulthe spluttered. 

, “ It is—of course it is ! ” declared Joe..’ If I hadn’t been 
thinking of you, you young imp, 1 it would never have happened.” 

■ Jacko scoffed at that. “ That’s right, ‘blame it on to me ! ” 
he. said. “ But, oh, my hat, von do look a sketch 1 ” 

It was at that moment, wl.le he was g’azihg delightedly at 
Joe’s appearance—his coat was 011c big, sticky mass—that the 
brilliant idea came into his head. . • . ■ ■ -' 

“ Here, don’t do tliat ! ” lie cried, as Joe began shaking the 
stuff off. “ Leave it on. It’ll come in handy while you’re laying 
these bricks. You can scrape chunks oft as you want ’em.” 1 
“ Phali! ” said Joe disdainfully. ” . ' - . . 

“ Well, give it to me, then,” begged Jacko, “ and let mewuar 
it. It’ll save you carrying that mortar-board.” 

■ Anything that would save Joe work appealed to Joe just then. 
The sun was a bit too hot to make hard work, over pleasant. 



Jacko dived in head first 


He allowed Jacko to peel' off the coat and put it oil, and, 
when he had lit his pipe and satisfied himself that it was 
drawing nicely, lie climbed up the ladder again, and beckoned 
Jacko to follow. ■ 

What pleasure it gave Master Jacko to sit there in the.broiling 
sun, under that heavy coat, while Joe dabbed at him at in¬ 
tervals with a trOWel it is difficult to see. He thought it a 
tremendous joke, and 1 lie was opening his mouth for a'great 
rqar when he suddenly caught sight of Belinda. 

By this time the coat was scraped almost clean. Belinda’s 
sharp eyes.were on it.in;a.twinkling. It was Joe’s coat-right 
enough, but, .heavens,, whatTa mess jt was inj 

“ What have-you done to it ? ” she cried, rushing at Jacko. 
But Jacko was too quick for her. One leap took him .to the 
floor,- and another halfway across the room, and because the 
‘Chimney opening seemed the only way of escape, lie took a third 
leap, and dived into if head first. 

Belinda screamed, “ He’s killed himself! I know lie lias! ” 
But lie had only gone 'down by “ express ” to the floor below, 
and the next minute there he was, tearing’.oft across tlic fields, 
laughing fit to xhokc himself. 

Tfie paragraph.on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

An Unknown Animal Un Animal Inconnu 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Enemies 

L-Ieu-n said . the boy next 
A I door was a brute, and 
she hated hinn ■ Jack said the 
girl next door was a vixen. 

"Tut! Tut : ! ” said Jack’s 
grandpapa.’ “ She seems to me 
a very gentle .little girl. And 
she’s very pretty.” 

“ Oh, she’s pretty enough,” 
agreed Jack.,’ “ But. you should 
see her in one of her tantrums.” 

“ It’s- all- over the kitten,” 
explained Jack’s mother. 

Helen has a beautiful little 
kitten, and she’s terrified that 
Jack’s puppy will hurt it.” 

“If there’s-any hurting to. 
be done,” chuckled the.old 
gentleman, “ it’s the puppy 
that will get it.” 

“ Tliat’s what I’m always 
telling her,”, cried Jack ; “ bu: 
she won’t believe it. I’ll make 
them fight one day just -to 
show her.” 

“ That’s the thing to do,” 
said his grandpapa, chuckling 
more than ever. 

“ Oh, don’t tell him that! ” 
cried Jack’s mother. 1 

But Jack was already out 
of sight- and hearing—halfway 
down the garden-path to look 
for his dog. 

A few minutes later Helen 
was horrified to. -see him 
scrambling'through, the hedge 
with the puppy in his arms. 

" Don’t you 'dare* to bring 
that horrid dog in here ! ” she 
cried, looking round frantically 
for her pet. 

The kitten wasn’t far off, 
bid, though Helen called her, 
she wouldn’t come. She just 
sat there, staring at the puppy, 
her back humped up and her 
fur on en.d, looking far more 
ferocious than the puppy. 

And when the puppy, urged _ 
on by Jack,- made a step for-’ 
ward, the kitten darted out 
her paw and gave it a scratch 
that broke the skin. 

Jack hadn’t reckoned on that. 


, , Persistent rumours had been 
coining down to Melbourne'that 
an unknown animal.was doing 
great havoc among the sheep on 
Dargo High Plain', Gippsland. 

At first these rumours were not 
believed, though the-description 
of the.creature closely resembled 
the extinct Tasmanian tiger. 
Then, on the news that the 
creature had been shot, Dr. 
Brooke Nicholls travelled to the 
spot and found the story true. 
Dr. Nicholls secured the skull, 
and the remains are. now being 
carefully examined by Melbourne 
experts. 


Le bruit courait a Melbourne 
qu’uti animal inconnu faisait dcs 
degats considerables pariin les 
moutons du Haut Plateau dc 
Dargo, Gippsland. 

D’abord personne n’ajouta foi 
a ces bruits, bien que la descrip¬ 
tion dc l’animal resseniblat fort 
a celle du tigre tasmanicn, qui 
n’existe plus. Enfin/au reyu de 
la nouvelle cpie la bete venait 
d’etre tuee, le Dr. Brooke 
Nicholls se rendit sur Iqg lieux, et 
constata 1 que le recit etait verb- 
clique. IFobtint Ic crane, et les 
experts dc Melbourne, soiit en 
train 

la carcasse. 



d’examiner soign'eusement 


They were the best of friends 

He snatched up his dog, and 
turned 611 Helen in a fury. 

For. a: moment Helen was too 
astonished to speak; but she 
soon found her voice,-and for 
a vixen she spoke very gently. 

“ I hope she hasn’t hurt 
him,” she said. “ But it was 
your fault, you know.” 

Of course it was ; and lie had 
to own it, But there was not 
much lfarm. done, but a great 
deal of good for the “ brute ” 
and the “ vixen ’’ are now the 
best of friends. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. . My 
Magazine grew out of the Children's Encyclopedia, 
the greatest took for children in -the world. 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for its. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My-Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted abroad for its.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6d. British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below. 


LONDON'S NEW PALACE • STEAM-ROLLER HOME • OLDEST KING IN THE WORLD 



Splendid New Palace fop London—Orr the banks of the 
’'Thames, almost opposite the Houses of Parliament, 
stands thi^ magnificent new building, which is to be 
the home of the London County Council. See page 4 


Headmaster at 28—Mr. Maurice Jacks, aged 
28, who succeeds Sir John McClure as head¬ 
master of Mill HilJ. School, and is the youngest 
Head ever appointed to a great public school 


A Steam-roller Caravan—The ex-soldier who is the 
driver of this steam-roller has built a caravan home, so 
that he can take his wife and children about with him 
when travelling on his work, as shown in the picture 


Cat that Scared the Burglars—This-cat at Leyton- 
stone knocks at the door for admittance, and by doing 
so recently scared away burglars from the house 


Visitors from South America—Here we see some of the quaint pets 
brought back to England by this London lady, who travelled farther up 
toward tho Amazon sources than any other white woman has ever done 


The Oldest King in the World—King Khama, the 
Christian ruler of the Bamangwato people who live in 
Bechuanaland. He is over ninety. See page 8 



A Good Return—Once again the tennis season has come round, and already keen interest 
is being taken in the championship players, one of whom, Miss Ramsay, is here seen playing 

.. “ ' - The season promises to be a very exciting one 


in the Ladies’ Handicap Singles at Roehampton. 



To Race for the American Cup—An American has challenged the world to a racing contest 
between model yachts, and this picture shows the English accepter of the challenge, 
Mr. W. J. Daniels, with his model yacht, which was designed and built entirely by himself 
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